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‘‘The Proof of the Pudding” 


Some people labor under the delusion that a cereal must taste like bran to be hygienic. 
Other people eat mushy, tasteless cereals because they think them healthful. There’s no sense 
in this. Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is the most healthful, strength-giving cereal made, and at 
the same time it is the most deliciously appetizing cereal. It is delicate and yet there is the 
true depth in its taste that only the full ripe white wheat can give. It is distinctly good to eat. 

Use one part of Pettijohn’s to two parts of boiling water, and boil fifteen minutes or more. This will bring out 
the true value of the wheat. Have you one of our Cereal Cook Books? If not, send your address and we shall 
be pleased to send you one Free. THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ili. 


Munsing Underwear 
For Men, Women and Children 


Unequaled for Comfort and Durability 





Faultless The Munsing Perfect 
Underwear 
in Fit Is a complete line of thoroughly in 
well-made and reliable knit under- 


and wear at popular prices. It may be Every 
had in all the leading styles in 


Finish light, medium and heavy weight Detail 
fabrics, and in a variety of qualities 
and colors. Knit from yarns of 
ft fine quality, shaped to fit, and At 

carefully finished by skilled opera- 
tives, it offers a maximum of com- a 
fort ata minimum of expense. It ; 
Pleases is the best made, best fitting, most Reason-= 
comfortable, durable and satisfac- 
the tory underwear at popular prices able 
that modern machinery and skilled 
labor can produce. There is no in 
high grade underwear so inexpen- 
sive and there is no low priced 


fastidious underwear so good. Price 


most 

















Made in Sixteen Styles and Thirteen Qualities. 
Ladies’ Union Suits, $1.00, 1.25, 1.50, 2.00, 2.25, 2.75, 3.00, 3.50 
Children’s “ .75, 1.00, 1.25, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00 
Men’s ** 1.50, 2.00, 2.50, 2.75, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00, 4.50, 5.00 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Vests and Pants at correspondingly low prices. 
For samples of fabrics and complete information, address 


Northwestern Knitting Co. 


717 Third Ave. North, Minneapolis, Minn. 











have demonstrated in many carefully conducted tests that 


Libby’s Extract of Beef 


stands first in culinary excellence and highest in nutritive value. 

During the past twelve years, Libby’s Extract of Beef has 
brightened the homes; nourished the sick; strengthened the 
feeble ; pleased the housewife; helped the cook and tickled the 
palate of the epicure in every civilized country on the globe. 

Libby’s Extract of Beef is not the common kind—it is never 
sold in bulk. It is the essence of Government inspected beef. 
Put up in hygienic cleanliness—carefully sealed in convenient 
sized porcelain jars—it will keep indefinitely in any climate. 

Write for new edition ‘‘ How to Make Good Things to Eat.” It is interesting, 


instructive and tells of many new uses for Beef Extract. Sent free on request 
to any part of the world. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO. 


























THE NEW PROCESS EDISON RECORDS 


Have a tone-quality and a volume that places them beyond 
comparison. Ordinary records may perhaps suit him who has 
the Phonograph temperament; but Edison Records only are 
for the critical one or for the enthusiast. 


Record Lists Everywhere 


GENUINE EDISON PHONOGRAPHS 


9 Styles, from $10.00 to $100.00 














The Edison Gem (improved) is now on sale at all dealers in 
talking machines. The NEw MopeEL is mounted on a 
polished hardwood base. The price, $10.00, includes a carry- 
ing case, a separate reproducer and a separate recorder. 


Catalogues Everywhere 






NONE GENUINE NATIONAL 
WITHOUT FRADE MARK PHONOGRAPH 
THIS 


a fo Oe COMPANY, N. Y. 
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Conquerors of a Continent 
The British Generals 


By Major Arthur Griffiths, Retired, of the British Army 





in South Africa 








recent times, and especially in the present arduous war 
with the Boers, that it is almost invidious to single out 
the most worthy. Roberts, Buller, Kitchener and Baden- 
Powell, however, fill perhaps the largest place in the public 
eye, and their names have been in most men’s mouths. 

These four may be taken as typical of the rest. They pos- 
sess much in common with their fellows, with many fine traits 
peculiarly their own. 

War is a chanceful game, so full of ups and downs that 
no young soldier on the threshold of his career can well fore- 
see what luck may be in store for him. 

Frederick Roberts went out to India a somewhat weak and 
lachrymose boy, fully possessed with the idea that he could 
not stand the climate. His youth had been sickly; it is said 
that at school he always kept some stimulant by his bedside 
to meet sudden heart failures. He soon grew out of all this 
and developed strength and muscle in the rough-and-tumble 
out-of-door life on the Indian frontier; he learned to ride 
with that splendid seat which shows him still to be one of the 
finest horsemen alive, and to handle all weapons, military 
and sporting, with consummate skill. 

When Commander-in-Chief in India and nearly sixty 
years of age he won the tent-pegging competition from the 
whole army of India. Not long since, when commanding in 
Ireland, he became an enthusiastic cyclist, and at the Curragh 
autumn manceuvres led his staff about on his wheel —the 
wiry little man (it is his pet nickname now in South Africa, 
the ‘‘ Little Man’’) leading always, an easy first. He is as 
keen and active still as in the dread days of the Indian 
Mutiny when, carrying with him nothing but a blanket and 
his sword, he rode ‘‘hell for leather’’ across the Sepoy- 
infested open country to give his help in the siege of Delhi. 





S MANY good soldiers have served Great Britain in 


A Marvel of This splendid energy is unabated now. 
Energy and He is up early and late, spends half his 
Herd’ Work day or more in the saddle, and has his 


hand on everything, from the march of an 
army corps to the issue of a ration; he can 
turn his hand to anything—the capture of Cronje or the 
teaching of a Boer baby the alphabet. 

His forbéarance to his foes has been truly marvelous, 
though they robbed him of his only son. There was some- 
thing infinitely touching in the way Roberts heard the terrible 
news. It was at his club, the United Service, where the 
cablegrams are posted as they come in. A crowd had 
gathered around the ‘‘ butcher’s bill’’ after Colenso. Some 
one read aloud, to the eagerly listening group: ‘‘ Lieutenant, 
the Honorable F. Roberts, R. H. A., wounded mortally.” 

““Hsh,’’ corrected another, and pointed 
to the bereaved father, Lord Roberts, who 
stood there, too, and heard thus abruptly of 
a blow from which there could be no re- 
covery. The crowd fell apart in silent 
sympathy and left him alone with his grief, 
tempered with pride that at least his son 
had won the Victoria Cross as he died. 


LORD KITCHENER 





The facts as to his appointment to the supreme command 
in South Africa are not generally known. It was felt by the 
Cabinet that some officer of high rank and unbounded trust- 
worthiness should go out, and Lord Salisbury was in favor 
of sending Lord Kitchener, in whom he has always felt 
unbounded confidence. The Queen fully approved, for she, 
too, had faith in the then Sirdar. Whoever went must nec- 
essarily be senior to Buller, and some of his friends wished 
to spare him the pain of supersession by a junior officer, as 
Kitchener actually was. 

Then recourse was had to Roberts, a field marshal and of 
altogether superior rank. Even then the general belief was 
that, being advanced in years, he was presumably unequal to 
the severe labors of active warfare and could be no more than 
the figurehead, and that the moving spirit and real head of 
affairs would be Kitchener. Every one who thought so was 
much mistaken, including, perhaps, Lord Kitchener himself, 
for the ‘‘ Little Man’’ was not one to take the second place in 
anything, least of all in his own particular business, and he 
soon asserted himself in an unmistakable fashion. 


It was after the attack on Cronje’s laager 
at Paardeberg, which had been con- 
ducted by Kitchener as chief of staff in 
the absence of Lord Roberts, and with a 
great loss of life for no sufficient gain. 
Another General, Kelly-Kenny, had protested against an 
order given by Kitchener and refused to act upon it until the 
matter had been referred to the Commander-in-Chief in per- 
son. When Lord Roberts came up he decided against 
Kitchener and used the following incisive words: 

‘* Please understand, Lord Kitchener, that I command this 
army. You will be good enough to issue no orders but those 
you receive from me.’’ 

Lord Roberts has always been very much the master, 
choosing his own road for himself and following it with 
unfailing fixity of purpose. This self-reliance is the outcome 
of his personal courage. It has always reacted on his sur- 
roundings and secured him a devotion greater, perhaps, than 
that enjoyed by any other commander. 

In the days of the Mutiny his £hitmuigar regularly brought 
him his meals under fire; in the fiercest fighting around 
Sherpoor, when the Afghan attack went near breaking 
through the defense, his man quietly prepared his breakfast 
and bath as though he was in perfect safety. Nothing could 
exceed the devotion of his escort in the Afghan War: Sikhs 
and Goorkhas who never let him out of their sight and con- 
tinually interposed between him and the enemy’s fire. This 


How Roberts 
Humbled 
Lord Kitchener 


same spirit has been as remarkably exhibited in South Africa, 













COL. BADEN-POWELL 








LORD ROBERTS | } 


where aides and orderlies and escorts have vied with each 
other in following him close and watching over him. Nor is 
this loyalty limited to his personal entourage, for the whole 
army believes in him and loves him dearly, reciprocating 
thus his unflagging care for its well-being. Lord Roberts 
is essentially a soldier’s general; he has labored unceasingly 
since he first came into power to promote the comfort of the 
men in a thousand different ways. 

The exact measure of praise or blame that is to be accorded 
Buller must be left to the military historian when the whole 
case is reviewed with ample facts and figures. Meanwhile it 
is certain that Buller was put to a gigantic task with insuffi- 
cient means. Had he been as amply supplied as was Lord 
Roberts there would have been another story to tell. 

The whole brunt of the penalty for unpreparedness for war, 
or, more exactly, the failure to appreciate the true scope of 
the war, fell upon Buller. It was not his fault that he was 
left so long without sufficient artillery; that the paramount 
necessity for unlimited cavalry was not realized till so late; 
that in the hurried dispatch of troops to the seat of war the 
no less needful demands for war and other material were 
overlooked. It was not Buller’s fault that he had to rely 
chiefly upon ox transport because the home Government 
would not permit the purchase betimes of the horses and 
mules which were afterward poured into South Africa with 
such profusion. 

Buller found himself confronted with a grave problem at 
the very outset. The Boers had gained two distinct advan- 
tages by their able and prompt initiative, and both Ladysmith 
and Kimberley were thought to be in such severe straits that 
their relief overrode all other considerations. Buller had to 
decide between relieving them directly or indirectly. He 
chose the former and strategically the less sound course, and 
if proof were needed of this it is seen in the success of Lord 
Roberts, who carried out that advance on Bloemfontein which 
Buller at first contemplated but abandoned. 


Lord Beresford This surrender of views which he firmly 
Beat Buller’s held when he left England throws a new 
F light upon his character. Buller had 
Obstinacy always been believed to be the most 
obstinate man alive. When he had got 
anything into his head nothing would move him from it, so 
those said who knew him best, and one good story of his 
obstinacy dates back to the days of the Nile Expedition. 

He and Lord Charles Beresford were descending the river 
in a steamer, and a dispute arose between them as to the 
proper channel by which the First Cataract should be passed. 
Buller held to one course, Beresford to the other, but Buller 
carried the day, and the descent was made 
safely and satisfactorily by his.channel. 

‘*You see I was right,’’ he said to 
Beresford. 

‘Not at all,’’ retorted Lord Charles. 
‘*T knew that was the right channel, and 
I only advocated the other because I knew 
you would oppose me whichever I said.’’ 
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We may conclude now that obstinacy in small things does 
not extend to large, and Buller clearly lacked firmness in 
giving up his original plan of campaign. 

There was much of his native obstinacy, however, in the 
doggedness with which he persisted in hammering on. 
Foiled at Colenso he tried the famous flank march so disas- 
trously ended at Spion Kop;: again he forced his way across 
at Vaal Krantz, te be beaten back once more; and then he 
harked back to the old ground, and as we know got through 
in the end. It was this that won him the unstinting confi- 
dence of his men. To this day no soldier of the Natal army 
says anything but good of Buller; the men bore uncomplain- 
ingly the dangers and hardships of the incessant warfare to 
which he committed them; for they still believed in him and 
followed him to the death. They admired his pluck; they 
knew that he shared their trials; they knew also that for all 
his rough exterior he was their good comrade and friend. 

The true inwardness of Buller’s nature has been but little 
appreciated by the crowd. Outwardly he is bluff, rough- 
mannered, sharp-tongued. Within he is one of the kindest, 
the tenderest of men. It was said of him during his long 
holding of the highest posts of the army staff that when men 
went wrong and fault was to be found Buller’s vote was 
always for leniency; he might be abusive, but he was forgiv- 
ing, and more than once he was known to say: ‘‘ The poor 
devil could not help himself; it is not his fault that he isa 
feel.’’ 

He was willing enough to apply the same sort of judgment 
to himself. On one occasion, at the autumn manceuvres of 
1898, when he was undoubtedly wersted by the Duke of 
Connaught, a special correspondent inquired how he would 
like the thing to be put and Buller frankly replied: ‘‘ You 
may say I made a garden ass of myself.” 

Buller’s method of administering reproof could be caustic 

enough ; his official minutes were startling in their incisive- 
ness. Take for instance the reply he gave the principal 
medical officer when Wolseley’s expedition was going up the 
Nile. This functionary put three questions to the Chief of 
Staff : 
“‘(1) Please state how many general actions will be 
fought between Korti and Khartoum. (2) Where they will 
be fought. (3) What will be the number of killed and 
wounded to be provided for?’’ 

Buller’s reply was: “‘(1) Ask the Khalifa. 
answer above. (3) Ditto.’’ 

Of.a piece with this was an application from the same 
intelligent officer for a fire engine to accompany the field hos- 
pitals, this being a part of the scheduled regulation fittings 
for field hospitals. . Buller’s reply was interrogative. ‘‘ Was 
the fire engine intended to extinguish the burning sands of 
the desert?’’ 

Redvers Buller is a many-sided man, and whatever may 
be the ultimate verdict on his generalship there are other 
lines in which he excels. He is an ideal country gentleman 
when he is at home in Devonshire, a skilled agriculturist and 
a noted raiser of stock. He is an excellent man of business, 
good at figures, well versed in finance, 
capable of taking care of his own for- 
tune, which is considerable, and much 
sought after as atrustee. He gained 
his present charming wife, Lady 
Audrey Buller, in this way, and he 
made his favorite club, the Naval and 
Military, a huge success. No one has 
questioned his administrative gifts; 
he has always shown great skill in 
mastering details, in marshaling facts 
and in carrying things through. 

His is undoubtedly a powerful mind 
delighting in the acquisition of know]- 
edge. The result has been a desire 
to dogmatize, to claim that no one 
knew anything better than Buller. 
All the same, in any company he could 
hold his own with the experts; he has 
been at pains to become an electrical 
engineer, and attended to the “ wir- 
ing’’ of his own mansion; he was 
ready to lecture as a balloonist, to 
drive a motor car, or to give points 
to a mining engineer. The one thing 
he may be said to have missed is the 
touch of genius needed to make a 
great commander. 


(2) See 


The Once In person Buller 

was growing 
Stout Buller = ortly before he 
Now Thin went out to South 


Africa. He was 
of sociable habits and apt to sit up 
late (the night before he embarked 
for the Cape he was at the Beefsteak 
Club till 2 a. M.). Now it is said he 
has aged and wasted and grown gray 
under the accumulated anxieties of 
his arduous post. Withal he is still 
the honest, out-spoken, self-reliant 
English gentleman, ready ‘‘to hoe 
his own row’’ and shift nothing upon 
others. 

There are epochs in a man’s career 
beyond which it were better perhaps 
he should not go. Such an one was - 
that which saw Lord Kitchener en- 
thusiastically hailed as the conqueror 
of the Soudan. Since then he has 
been tried anew, and the opinion as 
to his quality has somewhat changed. 
Here, as in Buller’s case, judgment 
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should be reserved. The part that Kitchener has played at 
Roberts’s right hand will not be fully appreciated until more 
is known. It was in the nature of his duties that he should 
be little heard of even though to a great extent the hub and 
centre on which the campaign revolved. 

The first look at Kitchener tells you the sort of man he is; 
his is a hard, handsome, much-sunburnt face, with unwink- 
ing blue eyes that pierce and riddle you through and 
through; he has a tall, soldierlike figure with alertness in 
every move. He is a fighting man, devoted to war from the 
days he outstayed his leave from a Levantine consulate in 
order to take part in an Egyptian campaign, and so eager for 
the fray that he gave battle at Handoub with inferior forces, 
was worsted, wounded, and all but disgraced. 

He was said to be at the point of death, and so escaped 
reprimand; then he swallowed the bullet in his throat and 
suddenly recovered. Yet Kitchener’s fame will rest rather 
on deeds that are non-militant. His forte is organization, 
the slow, patient preparation of means to an end. His serv- 
ices have been invaluable in this respect in South Africa as 
they were in the Soudan, and in neither case could the great 
advance have been made but for his marvelous handling of 
the gigantic supplies of transport by land or river. In car- 
rying out his program he spared no one and utilized all. 

We know now that his whole care was to keep the effective 
men in good case, and he undoubtedly neglected the 
wounded and suffering who had become unserviceable. 
That is the man; his whole thoughts and every effort are con- 
centrated on the work ahead and on the successful mainte- 
nance of the struggle. Those who had dropped were of no 
account, so he took the ambulances at Bloemfontein to carry 
food and warlike stores, and left the sick untended. He is a 
machine, not a man, grinding out results with mathematical 
precision and having no care for the human flesh and blood 
that may be caught up by the inexorable wheels. 


Kitchener He has shown a strongly marked bias 
Happy Among toward friendly relations with the native 

‘ races he has been associated with. The 
Dirty Arabs influence he thereby acquired was great 


and lasting. It was so marked that 

Charles Gordon, long years ago when Kitchener was no more 
than a subaltern, named him as the officer most fitted to suc- 
ceed him in the important post of Governor-General of the 
Soudan. Kitchener in those early days was always perfectly 
happy in the desert with the wandering Arabs. On one occa- 
sion, when Lord Wolseley was moving up the Nile, he rode 
over to see Kitchener, who was detached to gain information, 
and found him in an Arab encampment, quite at home ina 
filthy tent, surrounded by still filthier friends, and the whole 
party covered with flies and sand and nastiness. 

‘*T suppose you will be glad to get away from this,’’ said 
the chief. 

‘* Not at all, sir. I’m quite happy here. I like it.” 

To rough it is no hardship to Kitchener. In the great 
Sirdaria or palace which was his headquarters in Cairo 
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After the Stormy Weather 
By Frank L. Stanton 


yrs a the stormy weather —camp’s still and the fighting 


Aad we're closer —thank God !— together, in the joy o° the 
battles won. 
Under the dag united —fricndly as friends may be — 
ee ee ee 
Lee. 


ee See now where the skics bend 


And light the stars of the flag that waves splendidly over you! 

The bettle-thenders have died away—the folds of the flag 
free, 

Aad fainter now are the echoes of the guns from over sca. 


After the stormy weather! Pcace on the plains and hills : 

No crimson drops on the daisics, no red on the rippled rills. 

Qaly onc thonght for the country: “‘ Waves the flag from 
shore to shore ; 

a , and, love-vnited, we are brothers forever- 
more!” 


One thong! Let the se-vinds wing it over the echoing 
ois aaiiclne the rivers sing it where the dreaming val- 
leys sleep! 


Thrilied to the stars in music: after the rough ways trod, 
We are all at home in the country ander the smile of God. 
















he lived in the utmost simplicity. There was plenty of fine 
furniture in the reception rooms, but his own place was bare 
and carpetiess—a camp bed, a single body-servant not 
always within call. The night that it was decided, all ing 
hurry, to march on Dongola, the British General in Cairo 
and another officer hurried off to warn Kitchener. It was 
past midnight; the Sirdaria was dark and silent; no one 
answered the bell. They broke in through the window and 
after wandering through the empty rooms they came at last 
upon Kitchener, sleeping calmly, the only soul in the house. 

There is not much that is domestic about Kitchener; he 
has no hankering for the chimney corner, the hearth ang 
home, the happy family gathering. He is a confirmed bach. 
elor. While Sirdar he disapproved entirely of marriages 
among his officers, and the penalty of such weakness was an 
order to resign. The natural inference that Kitchener is aq 
misogynist would be wrong, for he is fond of women’s soci 
and can make himself very agreeable when he pleases. We 
have the highest authority for this, no other than that of the 
Queen. After Kitchener paid his first visit to Balmoral by 
her Majesty’s command the Queen gave her opinion naively; 

‘They told me Lord Kitchener hated women; I can only 
say he was very nice to me.’’ Yet he still prefers single 
blessedness, and the gossip that has given him to one great 
heiress after another has no foundation. 


“B.-P.” Plays Baden-Powell is a man of mercurial tem- 


perament and versatile powers; always 
as Well as in high, even boisterous spirits; the 
He Fights cheeriest of companions. He is ready to 


laugh and to talk and to sing a comic 
song, to don costumes and act plays, to ride races, to dance 
half the night through. He can use his pencil with talent 
of a high order, write lively books, and impart interest to 
dry facts of scouting and reconnaissance. These are some of 
the gifts that have made “‘ B.-P.’’ so popular and successful, 

He had. always his own quaint way of doing things; wit. 
ness a story of how he taught his Fifth Dragoon Guards to 
make a night attack. 

Some one visiting his barracks one evening found the 
ground strewed with the dragoons crawling like caterpillars 
over the grass; this was Baden-Powell’s way of showing them 
how to approach a position after dark. This inventiveness 
has reached its highest development in his schemes and 
tricks for outwitting an enemy only less cunning than him- 
self. The Boers were always trying to catch him, for they 
knew he was the life and soul of the defense. Now they sent 
in a courteous invitation to visit the dying bedside of a com- 
rade, wounded and a prisoner, promising him a safe conduct 
which they would certainly have violated. Next, when his 
poor friend died, they asked him to attend the funeral and 
bring the Union Jack to cover the body. 

‘* B.-P.’s’’ answer was a polite request that the body might 
be sent into Mafeking for burial among his own people. One 
of ‘‘ B.-P.’s’’ cleverest devices was to place red flags at weak 
spots outside Mafeking and to spread the report that the 
ground below was mined. This s0 
completely imposed upon the enemy 
that they sent in a protest against 
such extensive mining as unfair, 

The whole history of the siege is 
full of such resourcefulness; he met 
and conquered every difficulty by some 
new and surprising method; he thad 
his hand on everything everywhere; 
and the best picture drawn of him 
throughout the siege is on the lookout 
tower which he built upon the head 
quarters of the garrison, and whence 
he controlled the Mafeking defense 
like a captain from the bridge of his 
ship. 

It was his custom to spend the day 
here, closely watching the Boer ma 
neeuvres,and shouting his orders dowa 
the speaking tube to the bomb-proof 
basement, whence they were tele 
phoned to any threatened point of 
the outworks. He was thus able, a 
an eye-witness put it, ‘‘to turn the 
tap on any portion of the defenses.” 
All through that trying time he kept 
up the spirits of his people and en- 
couraged them, when not fighting, to 
enjoy themselves. 

Concerts, balls, tournaments and 
cricket matches followed each other 
constantly, and once a young Boer 
commandant, Eloff, sent a message 
asking if the Boers might participate, 
as they found it dull outside. ‘‘B.-P.’s” 
answer was characteristic. He told 
them that the great match in progress 
must be played out first and as his 
side had scored “‘200 not out” 
suggested there should be a change of 
bowling. This was of a piece 
his scornful reminder quite early in 
the siege that they would “never 
take the place by sitting down and 
looking at it.’’ 

Such an undefeated sportsman was 
just the man to perform a feat wh 
would have been impossible oe 
one else. Nor, we may be sure, 
this be the last great service he will 
render to his country. If his life be 
spared he will add fresh laurels to # 
name which already stands high 
the English military world. 
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turned a deep furrow, Not the Spanish War itself, 

with the boats steaming up the river, aflare with 
the flag (of which until that time a very little went a long 
way!), and more firecrackers sold on the Fourth of July 
than at Christmas, and Elder Loomis preaching on the 
Philippians — meaning not the receivers of the Apostle’s 
epistle, but our new colonies—had so moved our passions. 
For one thing, we were all agreed about the Spanish War. 
To be sure, some of us esteemed the Cubans to be white- 
souled patriots, and some of us to be dogs; but the second the 
fighting began, we were shoulder to shoulder; while as to the 
Boers we had a litthe— or big — war of our own. 

And it grew out of taking newspapers. It is not usual for 
our citizens to take the daily papers. Colonel Francis and 
Mrs. Caroll, who own the big plantation on the river, squan- 
der their money for yesterday’s news from Chicago and 
to-day’s from St. Louis; but a bold yeomanry, their country’s 
pride, which once destroyed can never be supplied, get on 
very well with a weekly Republic or Globe-Democrat and the 
‘good old Clarion’’ which helps us to all the local happen- 
ings, from ’Squire Malley’s barn-building to the Widow 
Bunyan’s third courtship. Now, however, so keen waxed 
the interest that a club of five was started, subscribing for a 
St. Louis paper, which reached us by the daily mail rider on 
the noon after its issue. The rule of the club was that its 
members should carry the paper home, in turn, leaving it at 
the plantation store (which, of course, has the post-office) 
until sundown, thus permitting each member to get the fresh 
news. By degrees the club fell into a habit of leaving the 
paper in the custody of Gus Coleman, the head clerk, until 
evening. About seven, the club would gather and listen to 
Captain Rufe Branch, a well-educated man, graduate of a 
college in Kentucky and ‘‘a perfect gentleman,’’ who read 
aloud the long columns of meagre news and copious expert 
guessing. Then would follow animated discussion until Gus 
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would mention that the Colonel would be ’round early next 
morning and he hadn’t yet posted the petit ledger. 

As the excitement grew, the club often came to the store 
in some force during the afternoon. The club members were: 

I. Captain Rufus Branch, whose title was won doubly, in 
the Confederate Army and on the deck of a Black River 
steamboat; now retired on his second wife’s fine farm, two 
miles beyond the plantation. 

II. Captain Henry Jacob Snow, of Snow’s Mill, across the 
river; born in New England, but settled in Arkansas ever 
since the Civil War; called Captain on the two excellent 
grounds that he had been a soldier in the Federal Army 
(although but a lad who carried a musket instead of a sword) 
and that he was a citizen of substance and mark. 

III. Walter Lindsay, the farm-boss, a young Kentuckian, 
whose father was of good family and good estate, but who 
died before he was forty, only leaving his children his debts 
and the reputation of being the boldest poker player in the 
Kentucky Legislature. Walter was willing to do anything to 
increase the checks that he sent every month to a certain 
little Kentucky town; and had made so successful a manager 
that there was a rumor to the effect that his valuable services 
would be riveted to the estate, by and by, with a partnership. 

IV. Mr. Timothy Redman, a large farmer of the neighbor- 
hood. 

V. Doctor Phil McArthur, the best doctor in the county. 

When the war began the club was without settled opinions, 
except in the case of Redman, who had never heard of the 
Boers, but was certain that whatever the British did was 
wrong: Otherwise the members were dubious inquirers. 
The doctor, by right of taking two secular magazines and a 
medical light bearer, was the man of most knowledge. He 
knew that something had happened at Majuba Hill; and— 
give him time— he could pick out the Transvaal on the map. 
Walter Lindsay had once read an article in the newspaper, 
recounting the romantic history of Cecil Rhodes; and Walter 
considered Rhodes ‘a 
mighty smart man.” 
Snow’s eldest daughter 
had read The Story of an 
African Farm and he had 
a vague notion that the 
Boers were ‘‘ sorter rough 
on brute beasts and didn’t 
treat the niggers half-way 
decent,’’ but he was not 
sure enough of his ground 
to speak of it, while he re- 
membered the Alabama 
and Bunker Hill. As for 
Branch, his first impression 
that the Boers were a sav- 
age tribe was soon dis- 
sipated; but otherwise his 
mind was a virgin page. 
He was, however, free to 
confess that he inclined 
to ‘folks that talked 
English.’’ 

But tell me how is fancy 
bred, in the heart or in the 
head? Before the first 
month of the war —and the 
discussion of it —was over 
Snow was remembering 
how the English “‘ stood 
the other fellows off in the 
Spanish War,’’ the doctor 
was muttering that anyhow 
blood was thicker than 
water, Lindsay was wild 
over the futile heroism of 
the English soldiers, while 
in the very first skirmish 
of wits Branch had come 
to Redman’s aid—not 
from either knowledge or 
opinions (he was sackless 
of both) but because he 
never forgot how Redman 
had found him one night 
in the swamp where his 
horse and jug had thrown 
him, carried him home 
(Redman being a secure 
bachelor with an incurious 
negro couple to tend the 
house), warmed and dosed 
-him and purged him of 
drink, and then restored 
him to his wife the next 
moruing in such good sem- 
blance of innocence that 
she never counted that 
night against him. Surely 
the least a gentleman could 
do for such relief was to 
throw a word for a friend 
in argument. How was he 
to guess that his old friend, 
McArthur, was going to 
get so fiery over the fool 


thing? But 
as is usual 
their own 
eloquence 
convinced 
the dispu- 
tants might- 
ily. More 
or less the 
shifting au- 
dience of 
the store 
joined inthe 
discussion, 
which grew 
hotter every 
day. By 
February, McArthur had 
a Union Jack twined with 
the Stars and Stripes over 
his mantelpiece, Lindsay 
had bought two books on 
the Transvaal and was 
going without tobacco to 
make amends for his ex- 
travagance, and Branch 
and Redman had sent a 
contribution to the Boer 
Relief Fund and cel- 
ebrated every blow re- 
ceived by Methuen or 
Buller. As the winter 
wore on, each day seeming 
to tighten the cord around 
the neck of Ladysmith, the 
Boer supporters grew more 
exultant and the British 
contingent more dogged, 
but there was no actual 
bitter feeling until the un- 
lucky day that Branch declared to a full Saturday after- 
noon crowd that Ladysmith would fall inside of two weeks. 

“‘ They admit it themselves,’’ he bawled, flourishing the 
roll of the newspaper at Snow, who puffed hard on his stogie 
but was silent. ‘‘ Look at their own experts’ opinion! 
They’ve trapped ’em, that’s what they have; and they’ve got 
a simply impregnable line of fortification. The English will 
throw themselves against it only to be slaughtered; it’s just 
an appalling waste of human life, that’s what it is, sir!’’ 

‘*T’ll bet you, all the same, that Ladysmith doesn’t surren- 
der; and that the English will relieve it.’ It was young 
Lindsay speaking; and the youthful assertion of his tone 
made Branch’s nerves tingle—Branch, after weeks of absti- 
nence, had taken ‘‘ only one drink’’ that afternoon. ‘* How 
much will you bet?’’ he sneered. 

‘* Anything you like.’’ 

‘Well, I don’t feel quite right to bet on a certainty, but I 
should like to lay a thousand dollars to a hundred.”’ 

The crowd vibrated with interest. Most likely this was 
only big talk, but it was thrilling. The flush drifted out of 
Lindsay’s cheeks as he answered ima lower but very steady 
voice : 

‘*T haven’t get a thousand dollars, but I have three hun- 
dred ard forty in the Cherryvale Bank and a rifle and a horse; 
I’ll bet the whole that the Boers never get into Ladysmith 
except as prisoners.’’ 

“‘ Oh, quit your funning and bragging,’’ interrupted Snow 
testily. ‘‘ Blame it all, it’s none of our funeral. I don’t 
know what the Boers have ever done for you, Rufe, that you 
want to risk a thousand dellars on ’em!’’ 

‘*T am not risking it!’’ retorted Brauch with dignity. 

$$ Nor what special claims the Enghish have on you, 
Lindsay. What’s the use of this blowing? If you want to 
bet, bet something possible and decent, like you wheeling 
Lindsay or him wheeling you in a barrer, and hiring the coon 
band for music; that would give us all pleasure and the band 
profit.’’ . 

‘*T’m not betting any nonsense,’’ snapped Branch. 

“At least you’d be betting what you cquld pay, betting 
and not blowing,’’ said Snow. Branch was’in the humor to 
resent the grin that responded to this speech, and he 
answered with a sneer: ‘‘ Maybe Lindsay is betting to hear 
himself talk, but 7 mean business and my bet is open to him 
or to any other gentleman.’’ 

No other gentleman appeared anxious to take the bet; 
Walter, however, took fire at once. ‘‘I don’t rue back,’’ 
said he quietly — but there was a spark in his eye —“‘ I’m sick 
of all this bluster and brag. I will bet my three hundred 
and forty, my horse and riffle against five hundred dollars; 
that’s even. I don’t want odds. Captain Snow, you draw 
up the bet, and Il deposit a check on the bank and my book 
and a deed of gift for the horse and rifle.” 

‘**T’ll do nothing of the sort, and you’re a fool to want me 
to,’’ said Snow bluntly. 

“‘T don’t mind making it two to one, eight hundred to 
four,’’ said Branch with an easy air. 

‘*T tell you I won’t touch such nonsense. And you haven’t 
got it, either.’’ 

“ T suppose 140 head of cattle’s good for a thousand dollars, 
ain’t it?’’ swaggered Branch. 

“Your wife .won’t let you put up no 140 head of cattle,’ 
cried the well-meaning peacemaker, blundering into 
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Branch’s most sensitive spot and floundering as he saw the 
flash in the Kentuckian’s eye. 

‘The cattle are in my name and I'l! put ’em up,’ said 
Branch. ‘‘Z’m in earnest; I don’t know about other folks.’’ 

‘*You’re no more in earnest than I am; and you'll lose 
every dollar, so I won’t take odds.’’ Lindsay spoke between 
his teeth, and reached out for a blotting pad as he finished. 
The motley assemblage of 
black and white faces 
pressed closer while Coleman 
registered the bet. Snow 
frowned, but saw no chance 
to interfere. Both men 
signed their names. Just-as 
Lindsay stepped back, the 
doctor and Redman came 
into the room. The doctor’s 
greatcoat was open, the 
pockets bulging as usual 
(Branch used to complain 
that Phil not only doctored 
people free but supplied them 
with medicine), 
while his boots and 
his genial face 
were speckled with 
mud. 

‘*What’s up?” 
he called cheerily. 
‘““‘How’s Buller? 
Still advancing?’”’ 

‘* No, he’s got it 
in the neck again,’’ 
said Snow, ‘‘and 
Branch has just 
bet a thousand dol- 
lars to Lindsay’s 
five hundred that 
Ladysmith will 
fall.’’ 


“Of course 
she’ll fall,’’ cried 
Redman, ‘‘and 


serve her right! 
But say, now, you 
are joking. Call 
it cents, boys, and 
we’ll have barrels 
of fun.’’ 

‘““We have bet 
five hundred dol- 
lars—even,’’ said 
Lindsay. 

“Good Lord, 
what possessed 
you?’’ groaned the 
doctor ; ‘‘ does your 
wife know?’’ He 
cast a glance of 
friendly anxiety at 
Branch, who stiff- 
ened at the word. 
** Mistress Branch,’’ 
said he coldly, 
‘““attends to her 
domestic duties, in 
which she has no interference from me, sir; and I expect 
none from her in my affairs, sir. The bet is made—unless 
my young friend wishes RP, 

He directed a pompous glance at Lindsay. There was a 
furtive appeal beneath the swagger of his manner; but 
Walter heard only the loud tone, he saw only the eager faces 
of his audience; and he was a young man. 

‘‘ The bet is made,’’ said he curtly. 

‘‘ Walter,’’ snapped the doctor, ‘‘ you’re a young fool! 
And Rufe, you’re an old one, so there’s a pair of you!’’ 

Walter’s reply was a grim nod, as he said: ‘‘ Good-evening, 
gentlemen,’’ and brushed off. Branch held his ground, 
very deliberately lightirig a stogie. 

‘* Pshaw, let ’em cool off, let ’em cool,’’ advised Snow to 
both the doctor and Redman; “ wait till to-morrow.’’ 

‘* Sure you’re right there; it ain’t decint betting such great 
sums between friends,’’ agreed the Irishman. 

‘‘ She’ll take the roof off his head if she has to pay that 
money,’’ muttered the doctor. ‘‘ Good gracious, he must 
have been drinking again; and he promised me i 

He sighed, and looked at Branch’s flushed features. ‘‘ It’s 
dreadful,’’ he muttered. He knew he was rash to approach 
the Kentuckian at this moment, but he was impetuous, as his 
wife (dead these twenty years and mourned so truly that he 
was a widower still) used to say, and when his feelings were 
touched he was blind to consequences. He took two steps to 
Branch. ‘‘ I want a word with you,’’ he said. It was said 
a shade too imperiously, in the autocratic medical tone that 
had quarantined smallpox cases and regulated the diet of 
patients. Branch’s florid skin reddened more darkly. 
Nevertheless, he rose (he was sitting) and withdrew a few 
paces into the office. . 

Before he could get his own irritation well in hand the 
doctor began. ‘‘Say, Rufus, you haven’t taken anything 
to-day, have you?’’ 

‘* If you mean to imply, Doctor McArthur, that I am intoxi- 
cated ty 

‘Not at all, but you know whiskey puts a reckless devil 
into you, first whiff of it; and zs is madness! ”’ 

‘‘ It may be madness for Lindsay; it is nothing of the kind 
for me. I tell you it is a sure thing. The English are out- 











classed, sir, they are virtually defeated ——’’ 
‘They are nothing of the kind; they haven’t begun to 
fight; we Anglo-Saxons always begin with a lot of bumptious 
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blundering, then we get our mad up and settle down to busi- 
ness after our first knockdown. You wait till that little fel- 


low and his big side-partner who’s to run the business end 
get to work, and you’ll see they’ll spring surprises. 
money’s gone! ’’ 

“Is it? 
Will 


That 


You are so certain, what will you bet yourself? 

the Square, singing the 
Boerfolksraid—with 
their flag a-flying?’’ 

‘*No, I won’t. I won’t 
even bet I’ll walk after 
their flag. They are 
dirty, pious ss 

‘* Stop just there, sir!’’ 
cried Branch sternly. 
‘*I’m not; but I respect 
those things. The way 
you talk is sacrilegious, 
sir. Oom Paul Hy: 

“‘Um Paul, sir, told 
a respectable delegation 
of Weetlanders, English 
and Americans that the 
only difference he recog- 
nized in foreigners was 
that some were bad dogs 
that he knew how to 
thrash into subjection, 
and some were good 
dogs that he would allow 
to lick his boots. To 
which class do you fel- 
lows belong?’’ 

‘*Pve heard that lie 
before; I don’t believe 
it ever happened; any- 
how, most of those fel- 
lows are simply bloated, 
greedy, heartless capital- 
ists who made this war 
for their own purposes 
and now won’t fight - 

“They will fight! 
Cecil Rhodes, sir, has a 
regiment of them fight- 
ing, mow / And before 
you know it he’ll be out 
of Kimberley, and the 
Boers will be retreating; 
and where’ll you be, 
betting more than you 
can pay? Ladysmith 
will be relieved +g 

‘* Yes, very much re- 
lieved, I grant you that, 
sir; the Johnny Bulls 
themselves will be glad 
of a full meal though 
they have to take it from 
the Boers. Why, read 
the paper, man!’’ 

‘But just look at the 
situation,’’ again began 
the doctor. 

‘Look at the situa- 
tion yourself,’ cried 

Branch. He began to explain, pounding the news of the day 
into the doctor’s disgusted soul; growing more excited and 
more dogmatic with each interjection of scorn, until presently, 
purple in the face, he was swinging his fists; and the doctor’s 
unwise appeals to remember how angry his wife would be 
brought out a furious declaration that he was master in his 
own house and that he would not give—well, something not 
worth mentioning and much better not mentioned — for what 
Mistress Branch thought of his wager. 

‘You have been drinking,’’ muttered the doctor. 

“‘You’re just trying to faze me, sir, trying to save the 
money of your young friend; you’re scared yourself, sir; you 
know my money’s safe, but you make out like you’re afraid 
for me when it’s him you want to protect; I will not with- 
draw, sir; I will not /’’ 

‘* You needn’t holler like Wild Bill if you won’t,’’ growled 
the doctor; ‘‘as.for- Walter, he’s another headstrong jack and 
I ’most wish you could both lose your money.”’ 

“I’m obliged, I’m sure, sir; I am also obliged for your 
insinuations that I broke the promise I made to you not to 
drink before Christmas es 

“* Have you the nerve to tell me you haven’t touched whis- 
key this day?”’ 2 

Branch drew himself to his full height, a picture of an 
old-fashioned Southern gentleman in his neat, tightly-but- 
toned black frock-cdat, his gray curls long enough to show 
well under the soft black hat, his gray mustache twisted care- 
fully at tle ends. ‘‘Sir,’’ said he in his most impressive 
manner, ‘‘ you are insulting as well as mistaken. I promised 
you not to drink; I have kept my word, sir; I did not 
promise you not to take a drink ——’”’ 

‘‘Where is the differ?’’ jeered the doctor, losing his temper 
and his grammar in a breath, 

““The difference, sir,’’— Branch’s dignity became solemn; 
he made a slow, rhythmic gesture with his right hand —‘“‘ the 
difference, sir, is that drinking is plural; while taking @ 
drink is of necessity, and as its form denotes, singular, and it 
is in plurality, whether of wives or debts or drinks, there is 
peril. No man ever filled a drunkard’s grave on one 
drink!’’ His oratund tones reached the crowd without, and 
there were exclamations of admiration and assent, as well as 
the impartial interest expressed in ‘‘ Well, sir /’’ ‘‘ Sir,’’ 
concluded Branch, ‘‘ I have of been drinking, I have merely 
taken a drink.’’ 
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‘It must have been a whale, then, your one drink, or you 
would see what a fool you have made of yourself. Look 
a-here, will you leave it to Mrs. Branch and give me leave to 
talk to Walter and get him to cry off, if she ~“f 

‘*T will leave nothing outside her house and her chickens 
to Mrs. Branch, sir. I stand much from my friends, sir; 
you have as much as called me a liar, sir; J] shot a man once 
for less than that, sir; but for the sake of old friendship J 
stood it from you. Now, sir, I give you notice, since you 
think so lightly of my promise, that I take it all back. Yoy 
think I’m afraid of my wife, sir; Ill show you how much 
afraid Iam. If you want your young friend to rue back, go 
tohim. I stick to my bet. I bid you good-evening, sir.” 

Branch lifted his hat and departed with such majesty of 
mien that it was a pity he stumbled over the mat, especially 
since the accident was seized by a discordant little imp in the 
doctor’s soul to incite a perfectly audible sneer: ‘‘ Ove drink! 
By gum!”’ 

Therefore one of the two old friends rode away with fury 
and folly and a devilish, half-sated appetite on horseback 
with him, and the other hardened his heart in his anger. 
‘*T was a fool to think he would keep his word,’’ said the 
doctor to Redman; ‘‘if it hadn’t been this excuse it would 
have been some other. But I’m done wasting my time on 
him.”’ 

‘** Best let ’em cool,’’ says Snow, shaking his wise head; 
‘*let ’em cool!’’ Which was somehow not cooling to the 
doctor, who shut his jaws with a snap and shouldered his 
way out of the store, quite forgetting that his niece who kept 
his house was wanting flour and he was to get it. Indeed, he 
rode two miles, so great was his disorder of spirit, before he 
remembered it; and then he returned to the store, more 
exasperated than before with Rufus Branch. 

Neither Snow nor Redman was in the office, for which there 
was a good reason, because the amiable Irishman had pro- 
posed that they ride after Branch and divert his mind enough 
to keep him away from the Cherryvale saloons. As it hap- 
pened they suspected the wrong place. They did not over- 
take Branch, who went to a farther village and that evening 
came home so bravely tipsy that he feared not the face of 
man—or woman. Meanwhile, unhappily, Walter had come 
back to the store, it being his turn to reclaim the paper; and 
it was ordered that the doctor, in the mood of a man who has 
only half vented his temper, should encounter a young fellow 
as irritable as a man must be who has made a fool of himself 
and begins to count the consequences. There was no one to 
warn the two men to keep apart, even had such a warning, 
any chance of being heeded. 

The doctor fell upon Walter, informing him that his money 
was ‘‘ as good as gone.’’ By this time he had lost his faith 
in the English arms, and doubt became an ireful certainty 
under Walter’s sulky denial. He stormed at Walter with 
every disheartening item in the day’s news (as repeated by 
Branch); he was sure that Roberts and Kitchener would 
come too late; the art of war, he asserted dismally, had been 
entirely changed and none of the military experts knew 
where they were at; all was, the Boers could shoot and dig 
and the British couldn’t, and the Boers could fortify any- 
thing ; and what chance was there of Buller’s getting to 
Ladysmith! Oh, he thought, in the end the English would 
lick the ornery, bragging tykes, but it would be too late for 
Ladysmith —and what good would it do Walter? He’d lose 
his money; wasn’t it the money he’d been slaving and saving 
to get for eighteen months, going without decent clothes and 
bookkeeping nights to earn a little extra, so’s to get enough 
for the first payment on the house? And wouldn’t it cut his 
sister who was slaving herself in a school, poor girl —cut her 
to the heart to lose that money? And wasn’t there an old 
aunt that had been like Walter’s mother?—reckoned she’d 





feel bad, too! By this time Walter was grinding his teeth 
and squirming. ‘‘ Say, Walter, best jest go to Branch and 
beg off ——’’ 

“Tm if I will!’’ Walter volleyed, and bit worse 





back from his trembling lips. His black brows met over his 
smouldering eyes. 

‘“Oh, very well, ‘very well,’’ says the doctor; ‘‘I only 
spoke as a friend.’’ So these two, also, parted on bad terms. 

Walter’s rage vanished before the doctor’s horse had can- 
tered over the brow of the brake. He looked at the stooping 
shoulders and the skirts of the shabby coat blowing, and 
remembered how the doctor had watched by him, one night, 
in the only bad sickness of his life—that mean night of the 
pneumonia. The doctor’s face had looked mighty good to 
him, and the ice he brought had tasted mighty good and cool; 
he was an ungrateful idiot to mad the doctor; didn’t he 
know perfectly well that the old man always got cross when 
he grew anxious? And it was all true that the doctor said. 
He had let out all his worries that night and he dimly remem- 
bered himself clutching the doctor’s sleeve and crying: 
‘‘Look a-here! I can’/ die! Whatever will Sis and Aunt 
Becky do?”’ 

Well, it was a fact, his clothes were mighty poor-looking; 
and he wouldn’t go to a concert with the doctor’s niece, after 
the doctor got tickets, too, because he hadn’t a coat fit to be 
seen; but the clothes could wait and the payment couldn't, 
and if Miss Lucy reckoned he was stingy, she’d have to— 
and now, to go through all that and fling the whole away ia 
a bet / 

Walter, leaning against the fence post, in the dull twilight 
of the winter’s day, looked with haggard eyes past the bare, 
dun fields to the wall of oaks and gum trees, and gro 
aloud. He wasall alone. The last rider had left the store, 
the last cotton wagon had lumbered homeward; from the 
low-browed houses dotting the fields little spirals of white 
smoke curled into the darkening sky, the windows of “ the 
big houses "’ shone with a ruddy glow, as in room after room 
the lights sprung up; and as he looked, he saw not the scene 
before him but an old mansion in a Kentucky village, at 
turn of the street, lifting its patched and forlorn portico 
the shadow of the elms; a shabby house, too big to ye 
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ainted, with the shutters drawn over more than one window 
that cried for glass, yet not neglected, patched roughly but 
carefully by his own arms and his sister’s. He could see 
his aunt, who had left all her patrimony in her brother’s care 
and lost it, yet never would hear a word against him. The 
house had been Aunt Becky’s, but it went, and for years they 
had rented it; now, in the decrepitude of the town and its 
own decay, Walter and his sister were buying it back. He 
saw the lamps lighted; that was always Aunt Becky’s task, 
helped by the youngest boy, while Carroll, who was fifteen, 
chopped the wood and filled the boxes. They had to bea 
little careful about wood; there wasn’t any need of thinning 
the trees in the old woodland now. But Aunt Becky would 
have a fire in the fireplace for Sis when she got home from 
school, and the lamp would be on the table shining up at the 
oil portraits of Walter’s parents in their early married life, 
and on the table (always with a flower before it or at least a 
bit of green Wandering Jew from Sis’ plants) would be the 
little gold frame and the sweet, tired face in its widow’s cap 
which had been there for ten years, ever since the mother 
escaped from her troubles. 

Aunt Becky would be sitting as near the lamp as she could 
get, with the big basket of sewing. Aunt Becky had beena 
beauty and a belle who had ravaged threecounties. Nowshe 
was only a little gray spinster with a fine manner. Every 
Decoration Day the family stripped the gardens, and the 
choicest flowers went to the tall, white shaft where the hero 
of the county (who was Aunt Becky’s hero also) rested after 
his battles. Walter could see the old-fashioned diamond 
flashing on his aunt’s still pretty hand as her fingers moved 
in the lamplight. Then he saw his sister, ten years older 
than he (and so pretty the loyal brother thought), come in, 
always smiling and cheerful, no matter how wearisome had 
been her day, and she would go gayly out to help get the 
supper. To-day she would have his last letter in her pocket 
telling her that he would send the payment money sure. 

Again Walter groaned. What madness had seized him, to 
make him risk that money? He could not understand it. 
Youth seldom dreads temptation, and never comprehends it. 
Of course Walter knew that the Lindsays were born gamblers 
and too obstinate to be lucky. Walter’s grandfather had 
inherited a great estate, but, thanks to horses, he left a 
moderate one, which his son lost at cards. One great-uncle 
had been killed in a duel over a bet; another had killed his 
man; a third Lindsay, after losing his last dollar and his 
sweetheart, had been seen to throw dice with himself. As he 
bent over the cubes he was heard to laugh and cry out: 
“Again, by !’? He swept the dice into his pocket, 
bowed to the company, went home and sent a bullet into his 
heart. Walter thought that he could understand just how 
he felt. Walter had promised his mother, before she died, 
that he would never play cards for money or bet on a horse. 
Of his own motion he had added craps and wheels of fortune 
to the black list. Never was there a young man with staider 
habits. Even Aunt Becky had ceased to worry about Walter 
and had dropped the danger out of her prayers, putting 
Carroll in his stead, because he had been discovered with 
bulging pockets obtained by playing marbles ‘‘ for keeps.’’ 

‘“Now, I’m as bad as any of ’em,’’ poor Walter groaned. 
“T always knew I wasn’t smart; but I did believe I was 
steady; the worst is, if the old man gets on to it—and he 
gets on to everything — he’ll change his mind about me, too; 
and it is such a chance! I wish somebody would tie me up 
and wallop me! ’”’ 

But it never occurred to Walter that he might even yet 
retreat from his danger. ‘‘ The folks wouldn’t want me to if 
they knew,’’ he did say to himself, once, nor was he mis- 
taken. The women were Lindsays as well as he. 

He had no ill feeling for his opponent. On the contrary, 
in his abasement, he added the getting of Branch (who was a 
mighty kind, pleasant gentleman, and from Kentucky, too) 
into trouble to the rest of his sins; and he promised Heaven 
solemnly, in case he escaped with that money, and the horse 
that he had raised from a colt given over to die, and the rifle 
that had belonged to his uncle, that he wouldn’t touch one 
cent of Branch’s money. No, he would not! And he never 
in this world would bet again! He was scared at the power 
of the old instinct, scared as he had never been in his life. 
He felt humbled to the dust. Yes, he had been too scornful 
about poor old Captain Rufe’s weakness. 

He wished he hadn’t laughed when Coleman told that 
story. The story, be it repeated in confidence, was to the 
effect that on one painful occasion of temptation and fall, and 
no Irish Samaritan to the rescue, Mrs. Branch, who was 
reforming her third husband with a firm hand, had used the 
time-honored Arkansas remedy and sewed the unfortunate 
man up between the sheets of his own bed; and, next 
morning, had administered the terrors of the law herself. 
Branch vehemently denied that she had done any more than 
“talk” to him; but he admitted the talking to have been of 
a scorching nature, whereas Coleman whispered: ‘‘ Some 
Says she give him the bud, and some says ’twas a slipper she 
took; anyhow, she chastised ‘him right sha’ply!’’ And 
Branch’s reform was visible. 

It was mean to have tempted the old man into another 
broil with her, for she was pretty decent to him when he was 
behaving. Oh, it was_all mean, and Walter saw no way 
out. Thus he cudgeled himself, as he walked back reluc- 
tantly to his boarding-house. The Widow Willers keeps 
the plantation boarding-house. The Widow Willers, Mrs. 
Willy Willers— Willy being her own Christian name, not her 
late husband’s—is a worthy woman who is daily lifting the 
good name of Arkansas out of the mire by the excellence of 
her little tavern. She is likewise rearing five adopted chil- 
dren to keep the Commandments. 

The Widow (she is usually thus named in our community, 
being thus signalized because she is the only widow who has 
married but once) has no political or international prejudices, 
as befits a landlady. She has a lithograph of Mr. Bryan’s 
handsome features in the dining-room and a florid picture of 
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Mr. Cleveland in the hall, opposite a large profile of Mr. 
McKinley; and all the military and naval heroes of the 
Spanish War are draped brilliantly in flags above the fire- 
place. Fromthesame judicial motives she subscribed gener- 
ously to both English and Boer ‘‘ chains,’’ and celebrated 
victories on either side with egg custard and sponge cake. 

The Widow Willy was stepping briskly,for a person of her 
weight, across the gallery as Walter plodded down the gar- 
den path between the withered ‘‘ beard’s grass’’ and sun- 
flowers. She nodded cheerfully, blinking over her glasses at 
the newspaper in his pocket, and asked him what was the 
news. 

‘* Bad,’’ said Walter; ‘‘ Buller’s fallen back.”’ 

‘* They ain’t give up Spine Koop?”’’ 

‘* Yes, they’ve retreated after losing a lot of men. They 
are keeping back the news in London; I reckon it’s pretty 
bad.’’ How different was Walter’s tone from the accents of 
confident scorn with which he had repelled boarders in the 
store a few hours ago! 

‘My land!’’ sympathized the Widow Willy; ‘‘ ain’t it too 
bad? Heap killed up, I expect?”’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am, heavy loss.’’ 

‘Well, sir’ I never did see such a funny war as this. 
I’m awful sorry you didn’t get better news. Come in and 
have supper. I got fresh light-bread for you-all.’’ 

Thus would she have comforted the young man. But she 
shook her head as he walked away for she had already heard 
the story. She promptly hushed any discussion at table. 
**T don’t like talkin’ ’bout distressful things when I’m 
eatin’,’’ said she cheerfully. 

The following morning in a casual way she told Walter 
that Redman had passed and that he seeised ‘‘ anxious-like 
regarding of Captain Branch; Captain hadn’t come to the 
store as he had 
promised; he 
did hear Cap- 
tain was drink- 
ing again; it 
was an awful 
pity.’’ 

Walter agreed 
briefly that it 
was a pity. 

The Widow 
Willy hoped it 
wasn’t on ac- 
count of him 
beginning to 
drink that Cap- 
tain had made 
such a big bet. 

‘He was so- 
ber enough yes- 
terday,’’ said 
Walter. 

The Widow 
didn’t want to 
interfere, but 
wasn’t there 
any way of both 
parties backing 
down out of a 
bet ? 

Walter - stiff- 
ened; just be- 
cause he was 
sick with panic 
over his folly 
he would not 
retreat a jot. 
He did not 
think there was 
any way out of 
a bet for gen- 
tlemen, he said; 
and he asked 
the Widow 
whether she 
thought wood- 
bine or privet 
made the best 
hedge. 

Again did the 
Widow shake 
herhead. Dur- 
ing the follow- 
ing week her 
head was shak- 
en many times 
for certainly the 
turmoil in our 
little commu- 
nity was great. 
Thecontroversy 
raged with al- 
most the violent 
bitterness of a 
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the two Boer boys, who in turn appealed to a higher court 
and demanded arbitration; whence there were three women 
wrangling furiously, and three men (two husbands and one 
preacher) trying to make peace. 

Incidentally hard things were said of Branch: ‘‘ An old 
gray-haired man that ought to have known his duty better’n 
to take advantage of a pore boy, madding him and gitting his 
last cent away from him, and it was to be hoped his wife 
would chastise him well for it, it was so!’’—as well as of 
Lindsay: ‘‘ A biggity Kentucky feller, always putting on dog, 
who reckoned he could skeer Captain Rufe, knowing as he 
didn’t dast call his soul his own with his wife. Now he’d 
lose his money, and serve him right!’’ 

The preacher’s well-meaning mediation only added 
another kind of firebrand, since he unwisely appealed to the 
Baptist sister as a Methodist, and alluded to a late season 
of heartburning in the neighboring church of Footwashing 
Baptists in the terms which it deserved, perhaps, but which 
could not please her, and besought her not to bring a like 
reproach on the- Methodist name. Naturally, the stricken 
sister demanded whether that was kind and Christian and 
proper talk about folks as good as he was, when it was sup- 
posed he was preaching to a Union parish, if they were under 
the Methodist elder, just to be friendly and make it easy; 
and she indignantly withdrew her husband’s support and her 
own promised ‘‘ big Brammer rooster.’’ The preacher had 
the mortification of seeing the large white fowl (she had 
brought it with her to give that morning) crowing jubilantly 
in the back of the wagon as the sister and her husband and 
their mules shook the dust of the place from their feet. 

After this, there fell more trouble and differences about the 
pastor; fresh oil to feed a spreading flame. Branch and 
Lindsay, of course, heard of their friends’ comments, and 

that did not 
make for peace 
either. Branch 
was not seen in 
the store for 
two days; when 
he did appear 
he was pale, 
dignified to 
austerity; and 
declined any 
discussion of 
the wager. He 
should pay if he 
lost; but he did 
not expect to 
lose. There 
were winks and 
waggings of the 
head behind 
Branch’s back, 
but neither to 
him nor to his 
friends did the 
merry gossips 
venture any 
jokes. Branch 
was more vig- 
orous against 
the British than 
before, and the 
doctor was full 
of sarcasm in 
regard to ex- 
perts. Redman 
grew daily more 
anxious and 
held confer- 
ences with Snow 
before the oth- 
ers arrived, 
proposing fresh 
schemes for 
bringing peace, 
each one more 
impractical 
than the others. 
“But, mind 
ye,’’ said he, 
‘‘don’t mix up 
with Branch on 
the subject; ’tis 
a red rag to a 
bull for the poor 
&  man;-and.don’t 
let your good 
lady part lips 
with herself, 
neither; I tried 
it meself—no 
sir, no, nota 
word,she didn’t 
speak a word, 
*twas only the 
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church feud; 
indeed,Sunday- 
school,that very 
day of her 
speaking, was 
broken up by the loud wails of an ardent little supporter of 
Walter and the English, of a spirit too big for his muscles, 
who had engaged in combat with two boys, signers of the 
school children’s address to President Kruger (circulated by 
Branch and Redman, and accompanied with kind words and 
stick candy), and had been worsted in the fight. His mother 
hurried out to the rescue. When she beheld his bleeding 
nose and torn best shirt-waist her wrath was sore; she cuffed 


look in her 
eyes—d’ye 
mind the eyes 
of her? There’s 
a rid spark in 
’em like her hair. Says I, ‘Aisy, Tim, aisy; her man’s 
gone drinkin’ again, and the woman’s disthracted; she’s 
fair crazy, hair-pulling crazy; git home and praise the 
saints ye niver intered the howly eshtate of matrimony;’ 
for ye see, Captain, the two young ladies that I was want- 
ing to marry me, the both had most beautiful rid hair. So 
I wint home contint. ‘’Tis better to sup alone than wid 
sorrer,’ says Tim Redman.’’ Whenever Redman grew 


She rose and turned full on the Kentuckian 
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excited he returned to the disused brogue of his youth; he 
had a rich aceent these days. 

Snow agreed that it was best not to appeal to Branch 
directly. As to Mrs. Branch, she seldom came to the store, 
but managed her large 
farm in person, scorning 
delights and living labo- 
tious days. All Branch’s 
friends held her in awe, 
even Snow, who, as be- 
ing happily wed to a 
woman who permitted 
smoking in any part of 
the house, was considered 
to be gifted in his deal- 
ings with the sex. They 
did not so much as 
know, now, whether 
Emeline Branch had 
learned of the wager. 

Meanwhile Walter 
came to the store to read 
the paper when the other 
members of the club 
were not there. On the 
two occasions of his en- 
countering Branch he 
was carefully civil and 
haughty—his youthful 
notion of the conduct of 
a self-respecting loser. 
Loser, each day’s read- 
ing made him surer he 
would be. He had com- 
posed four letters to his 
sister, confessing, ex- 
plaining, justifying, 
recklessly and wretched- 
ly and baldly giving her 
the facts; all of which he 
tore up in disgust when 
he read them over. He 
ate so little that the 
Widow’s feelings as a 
landlady were touched. 
It shows the breadth of 
her nature that she could restrain her dismay from speech. 

Branch was more than civil to Walter; he was condescend- 
ing. His coldness he reserved for the doctor. His old friend 
and comrade he held had insulted him, and he informed the 
doctor, before Snow, that until he should apologize for his 
insinuations he wished no intercourse with him. Yet they 
had been like brothers for fifteen years. ‘‘ But there are 
some things, sir, one man hasn’t got the right to say to 
another, sir!’’ cried Branch. 

The doctor was not so fiery; he turned his gaze, his cool, 
shrewd, melancholy, medical gaze on Branch’s pallid fea- 
tures and tremulous hand in the air: ‘‘ I’m sorry if I made 
you mad, Rufe,’’ said he, ‘‘ but I don’t see what I’ve got to 
retract. You had ought to take some strychnine pills.’’ 

Branch turned angrily on his heel. He rode home alone. 
He lived only a mile beyond the doctor’s, and they were used 
to ride together. Now, he rode alone. He would not ride 
in any other company. Under his jaunty mask he burned 
with shame, for he felt that he had been held up to ridicule 
as a man afraid of his wife; he had been shamed openly. 
He went to the length of riding ten miles to consult Doctor 
Burns, the medical student from the North whom McArthur 
was known to hate beyond all professional limits, and had 
his prescriptions put up in the store before McArthur’s eyes. 
McArthur did not say a word; a sure sign with him, testy and 
kindly as he was, that he had been hart. ; 

Altogether, matters were drifting from bad to worse. 
Saturday came again. Colonel Francis was expected home 
after a ten days’ absence, and the ramor went around that he 
was likely to be none too well pleased by the betting. There 
was to be no preaching at the schoolhouse, as an unknown 
mischief-maker had broken three windows, making altogether 
too free ventilation for winter and a stove past its first youth. 
Gus Coleman’s wife had quarreled with the engineer’s wife, 
who had been born in Canada; and the boy went about with 
his eye in brown paper after an argument with another boy. 
Assertion: ‘‘ The Boers can lick the English; my father can 
lick yours; I can lick you, anyhow!’’ 

Such was the situation when the club met. Each member 
of the club had received a note, not so well spelled as the 
school-teacher would have liked, requesting him to be present 
at the hour named. The reason given was, ‘‘ A Lady wants 
to talk to you.’’ Every man except Branch believed that the 
** Lady ’’ would be Mrs. Branch. Every man’s mind vibrated 
between an excited curiosity and a vagueterror. Branch did 
net expect to see his wife, because she had gone to bed with 
a chill, and she was not a person of deceits; she knew her 
mind, as she truly said, and spoke it. But Redman com- 
pared his note with Snow’s and Walter’s and, later, the 
doctor’s, auguring several kinds of disaster. 

**T don’t know what she ain’t proposing to do to the poor 
fellow,’’ said he darkly; “‘maybe she’s going to apply for a 
divorce before us all; Colonel Francis is a justice. And she 
kinder wants witnesses. She’s a terrible woman; and ’tis a 
murtherous shame to have him shamed before the whole 
counthry!’’ 

Redman ‘sorrowed that he could not take counsel with the 
Widow, as she had a fair head on her; but he had lent her 
his own horses and buggy the day, to go see a sick lady; 
‘* But niver moind, byes, we'll stand by him,’ concluded he, 
taking heart again, ‘‘‘and if there’s a divorce she’d ought to 
give him a bit of alimony — whist! ’tis himself coming now.’’ 

Walter was leaning against the counter; mechanically he 
lifted his hat. He did not join in the greetings; he listened 








“1 don't like talkin’ ‘bout distressful things 
when {I'm eatin’,” said she cheerfully 
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to Branch’s florid cheerfulness with a sick wonder; he had 
barely glanced over the doctor’s shoulder at the paper, 
saying: ‘‘ More bad news for us, I expect,’’ and heard the 
doctor’s reply: ‘‘ Oh, well, we mustn’t give up; all ain’t lost 
even if Ladysmith has to fall.’’ 

‘*All-is lost for me,’’ thought 
Walter. ‘‘ Poor Sis, she trusted 
meso! I dare say I’ll lose my 
job, too; the old man’s down 
on gambling; then I will be in 


a nice fix. I wonder if Mrs. 
Branch would hire me as a 
farm-hand.’’ 


He smiled bitterly and 
turned away from the doctor, 
who had remembered how lit- 
tle comfort was in his speech 
and was about to adventure 
another; but he did not; he 
saw the misery in the young 
fellow’s face and was silent. 
“I can’t comfort him,’’ he 
thought. 

Then he looked at Branch. 
His own thoughts darkened 
his face. Suddenly Redman 
prodded his ribs, gasping: 
“Will ye look! Herself—and 
the Widdy wid her! ”’ 

Instinctively the club glued 
its eyes on the redoubtable 
little figure that followed the 
Widow into the store. Walter 
had run out too late to help 
the women alight, but he took 
Redman’s grays and saw to 
tying them. He had less curi- 
osity than the others; his heart 
felt like a lump of ice. 
Almost listlessly he went back 
to the store. Branch had 
profiered his wife a chair. 
His color turned, but he bore 
himself with fictitious calm. 
Mrs. Branch took the chair. 
She was a small woman, still 
pretty in her best black gown and her new hat with feathers 
and roses. The sunlight glinted on her masses of waving 
red hair. Beside her stood the Widow, portly and fair, also 
in her gown of state and her best bonnet. 

“Well, are you gentlemen all here?’’ said the Widow, in 
the clear pipe that was as good as the bell to call to meals; 
“*T am, you see.’’ 

‘* Shall we not go into the—the— chamber beyond, where 
we can be more private, madam?’’ murmured Branch. 





‘‘Oh, I don’t guess we need to’’—the Widow abated no 
jot of voice —‘‘ the more folks hears the less will have to be 
told.”’ 

The long store was full; at this every one crowded forward 
with an appreciative grin. If the Widow were nervous there 
was no sign in her voice or in her amiable brown eyes, beam- 
ing through her spectacles. Mrs. Branch was equally quiet, 
but a flicker of red on her cheek and the tense grasp of her 
hands together hinted that the calm was not deep. 

‘* Gentlemen,’’ said the Widow, addressing the four men 
nearest her, ‘‘ maybe you-all will ’low that what I’m goin’ to 
say—-and what ‘she’s goin’ to say’’—the interest of the 
crowd grew impressive—‘‘ain’t none of our business; a 
man’s got a right to do whatsoever he pleases and it ain’t 
the womenfolks’ business; but I notice they all got to take 
the consequences jest the same. And I think they got a right 
to try to holp the team out of the mire even if they didn’t 
have nary to do with gettin’ it in. Now ever’ one of you-all 
knows how this settlement has been stirred up with this here 
Bore War; there’s more quarrelin’ and hateful feelin’ and 
hard things bein’ said and fool bettin’ than I ever did see, 
Yet there ain’t a man person here, let alone the women, that 
knows what all the fightin’ is about or why they should be 
so terrible worked up over it. Here’s Mist’ Coleman; he 
didn’t know where he was at till he found out Bryan was 
hollerin’ for the Bores, then he begun hollerin’, too; and 
minnit Cunnel Francis discovered the Democrats was for the 
Bores he was plumb agin ’em. Of course Mist’ Redman” 
(she gave the accused a friendly nod) ‘‘ couldn’t holp bein’ 
for onybody fightin’ the English. Preacher is for the English 
’cause he says they’re civilized; and Doctor’s down on the 
Bores ’cause they’re so religious. Cap’n Snow, he’s down 
on ’em ’cause the British hollered for us in the Spanish War; 
I dunno why Cap’n Branch is for the Bores nor why Mist’ 
Lindsay’s agin ’em. One of my boarders is a great Bore 
man, ’cause they’re a Republic like we-all, and another is 
down on them because they ain’t reely a Republic at all, only 
a oily something that’s awful. I know one feller is for.’em 
*cause they shoot sc well; he’s a great feller to hunt; and 
several is for ’em ’cause of they’re bein’ so little a nation and 
England so big. Far’s I see, however, nobody’s for ’em or 
agin ’em according to the rights of the thing; and nobody 
knows a blessed thing about what they are onyhow. Nobody 
knows nothing certain about the folks or why they're fightin’ 
or how they’re goin’ to turn out; ever’thing you read is so 
contradictious a body can’t make head nor tail outer it. 
We-all don’t even know how to speak their outlandish names 
that we’re callin’ so free—them oop-jays you all talk 
about, all you know is that whatever they are called they 
ain’t called ¢aat/ And as to how it’s all goin’ to happen, 
I’ve read what them exerts think; and a body cayn’t make 
no more sense outer it than outer a lot of sparrers cheepin’. 
And yet there’s Christian folks will bet; and bet an awful 
heap of money on sech blind happenings. Now we, Miz 
r (Concluded on Page 24 of this Number) 


Some Suggestions for College Men 
By Timothy Dwight, Ex-President of Yale University 


he looks back to his undergraduate years and tries to 
call to his remembrance the daily life which he and 
his associates used to live, is liable, no doubt, to overestimate 
the better things that pertained to the old experience and to 
underestimate those of an opposite character. Not onty 
does memory here, as everywhere, kindly lose out of itself 
what tends to make the vision of the past, and especially of 
youth, less beautiful, but the man of the later time, in 
accordance with what we may almost call a law of life’s 
progress, forgets the changes that have taken place within 
himself; and, as related to his own history, he is prone to 
carry over to the earlier days the wisdom of the present. 
When such a graduate, therefore, attempts to compare the 
old with the new, or to offer suggestions which, to his view, 
derive anything of their force from the comparison, he may 
well realize the possibility of error or mistaken judgment to 
which he is exposed; he may fitly give his advice or counsel 
to those who follow after him in their course at a long 
distance in a generous and fraternal way. Bearing these 
thoughts in mind, the writer of this article would ask the 
privilege of presenting a few words to his readers. He 
would desire to present them as a college man writing for 
college men, and particularly for college men who are in the 
later period of their academic career, and are, ere long, to 
enter upon the scenes and duties of maturer years. 


A COLLEGE graduate of forty or fifty years’ standing, as 


Among the changes which have occurred 
in college life and education within the 
period mentioned, it will scarcely be 
doubted by any one that the introduction 
of the elective system as related to 
studies is one of the most striking and important. This 
system has established itself in greater or less measure and 
force everywhere, and it seems not impossible that the 
coming years may witness its development to the utmost 
limits—the old order of things giving way wholly and 
absolutely to the new. As to the wisdom and reasonableness 
of this change, or the question of the comparative advantages 
and disadvantages which are incident to it, in connection 
with the matter of fitting young men for their best and 
highest manhood, it does not fall within the purpose of the 
present paper to enter upon a discussion. The new system 
is with us, and we may consider it from different points of 
view, according to the demands of the hour. 

Turning our thoughts to it after this manner, we may call 
attention to a single tendency or characteristic feature which 


Tendencies of 
the Elective 
System 





it involves, and which can fitly be made an occasion for 
advice to those whose course of study is affected by it. It 
can hardly be questioned that the system has a specializing 
tendency—that its influence, as compared with the older 
arrangement of studies which preceded it, is toward a more 
definite, particular and, in this sense, limited education 
rather than one that is wider and, as the phrase is sometimes 
used, well-rounded. The student is placed oftentimes by 
reason of it—and he is likely to be thus placed, for such is 
the natural influence connected with the system — in the line 
of his professional studies, or those which pertain to his 
particular work in after life, at an earlier stage of his 
progress, and thus is exposed to the danger of becoming one- 
sided or partial in his development even from the beginning. 


e Change in Another change which has become mani- 
— — fest within the period alluded to and 
. which, as the writer thinks, must be 

Toward Life regarded as in a marked degree dis- 


tinguishing the present era from the 
past, is seen in what may be called the outward, as con- 
trasted with the inward, movement of individual life. We 
see evidences of this change everywhere in the world about 
us,: but our present purpose is only to consider it in connec- 
tion with the sphere of the college and its educational years. 
In this sphere perhaps the most striking exhibition, though 
by no means the only one, of what we have in mind is wit- 
nessed in the remarkable development of college athletics. 
Fifty years ago physical exercise was looked upon in the 
academic community as a secondary thing or a pastime. 
was a matter which the individual student considered subot- 
dinate to his intellectual growth or even, sometimes, to his 
pleasures, and as calling for his attention, largely or wholly, 
because of its supposed necessity as related to healthfulness. 
Consequently very many, by reason of the thoughtlessness of 
youth, in great measure neglected it, having confidence that 
somehow all things would work out happily in the future. 
The idea of organizing or systematizing physical exercises 90 
that they should become the subject of absorbing interest, OF 
should seem to form an integral mart of college life or educa 
tion, was as yet far removed from the minds of all. es: 
With reference to this matter, again, it is not the purpose — 
of the writer to discuss the main question that is se 
As to the general advantages or disadvantages of the new’ in 
comparison with the old, it is possible that the common — 
opinion is already permanently settled, and that the wisest — 
judgment is that the new is better. If it be so, howevef, — 
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there can hardly be a question that, in connection with the 
change, and involved im it, there is also a change in the 
movement of the individual life. That life is, so far forth, 
less inward in its activities, its tendencies, its desires, than 
it was before the new sphere was so widely opened. At 
least there is a danger, im the case of every mam who is 
affected by the new impulses, that it will be so. And the 
existence of this danger may render the offering of sugges- 
tion as to removing or overcoming it appropriate and helpful. 

The college man of the older period was limited ir his 
activities and thoughts, so far as the academic world was con- 
cerned, to the duties, associations and intellectual life of his 
own institution. He wasa student, living ina kind of retire- 
ment, set apart for four years in the halls of learning, and 
knowing little of, as well as caring little for, the favoring 
thought or applause of those who were outside of his own 
college community. He could not be, and did not care tobe, 
conspicuous before the public, or to be brought into com- 
parison with men elsewhere. There were no such things as 
intercollegiate contests of any sort, whether physical or intel- 
lectual, and mo gatherings of great crowds to witness the 
student’s victories or those of his associates. Even twenty 
years later all these things were only in their earlier stages, 
as compared with the wide-extended development of the 
present time. Certainly the movement of the life—as the 
changes have come so strikingly in this regard—has been 
toward the outward, rather than the inward. 


The Summons Pe ane — em a of the more 
distinctively external things may we see 
and Movement evident indications of the altered condi. 
of the Times tion of the time. If we turn to the more 
purely intellectual, or even tothe religious 
sphere, we find that a similar change has become manifest. 

The movement of the individual life im the earlier period 
was, as we all recognize, toward the inner religious experi- 
ence and development—toward the personality of the man 
himself in his relation to the unseen things. The Christian 
was urged to be meditative, reflective, introvertive. To-day, 
on the other hand, public teaching and private living in 
the Christian sphere have turned —how very largely —into 
the line of religious activity. Work for other men—effort 
for their temporal well-being —outgoing of the Christian 
principle in the way of external influence; this is the sum- 
mons and the movement of the time. The meditative 
Christian has not been simply called to become active as 
well as meditative, so it would almost seem, but even to 
lose his meditations in his activities, and thus to be a work- 
ing, not a thoughtful man. 

The same thing is true, in no small measure, of the intel- 
lectual sphere. Here, also, the thought which is now pressed 
upon the young student’s mind by public sentiment, and by 
what is called the spirit of the age, is that the value of 
education is found, not so much in itself and in its upbuild- 
ing and outbuilding of the man, as in its uses for the man’s 
external life or the life of others. The intensity of the 
world’s business and activity in every line operates with 
forceful influence upon the youth in his preparatory years, 
and when those years come to their ending it enters with an 
almost resistless: energy into his deepest thought and mind. 
The comparative quietness and peacefulness of the earlier 
age may appear sometimes as a pleasant or beautiful vision. 
But its reality has passed away. The great world-move- 
ment—so it is maintained—necessitates a different order of 
living, and the man of to-day must be working fer what is 
without, not lingering in that which is within. 


The Increased Such are some of the tendencies of the 
Demand in present era which have their bearing 
All Activiti upon. the educational years and the years 


immediately following them. Others of 
a similar character might be mentioned, 
but the suggestion of these: is: sufficient for our purpose, and 
sufficient to give interest and emphasis to the question as to 
the possibilities and methods of developing a large and well- 
rounded intellectual culture in this new age. 

The fundamental suggestion, as we may say, which the 
existence of the facts and tendencies presses upon our 
thought is, that the student himself must take a more active 
and responsible part im his own education than he was called 
upen to do in the earlier period. The old system was, in the 
better sense of the word, pedagogical. It led the youth on 
his: way by means of definite and appointed tasks, and under 
daily and almost hourly responsibility to his teachers. It 
asked: from him, in many lines, that which was regarded as 
most helpful to the desired result. It called for as much as 
it was supposed could be reasonably expected within the 
educational period. The graduate, as he left the years of 
Study behind him, was held to. be—and in a certain sense, 
he- was —developed roundly, up to the limit of his age, in 
Preparation: for whatever special training he might desire for 
himself afterward. What he was at the time of his gradua- 
tion might be called the product of the system, But even in 
that era, as all who can remember it are well aware, the 
result was, in mo inconsiderable degree, due to: the independ- 
ent activity of the individual student. Education, wnder 
any system, depends on the pupil as truly. as upon the 
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instructor. Necessarily the two must work, and, where they 
are moving to the same end, must work together and 
harmoniously. 


mn In the mew system, however, the 
Gpetiew. teachers—for each individual student— 
do not in their work cover the whole 
Mental Growth ground of a full and complete education. 
The arrangements and limitations of the 
system, and even the idea on which it is founded, tend to 
render this impracticable. The student, therefore, must put 
forth his personal energy and endeavor to awaken and stir 
his own mind in the line of other subjects or studies beyond 
those which he has chosen for his daily exercises with his 
instructors. Even in connection with those subjects he must 
do independent work to some extent if he would accomplish 
all that is to be desired. But outside of this circle he must 
have a plan for himself, which shall occupy hours that are 
not devoted to the regular course. Such hours are open for 
every man if only he will lay hold upon them as they offer 
themselves for his use. We do not say that a man can study 
everything. It is not essential to a broad education that he 
should do so. But that he can give himself to some things 
beyond the requirements of the regular courses which he has 
chosen cannot be questioned by: any one who carefully 
examines the possibilities of his awn daily life. 

Now to what things such open hours should be devoted 
will depend, in large measure, on the special circumstances 
or peculiarities of the individual student. No definite 
rule can be given, and no suggestion offered that shall 
be applicable to the demands of every case. But there 
are suggestions of a general character which may have 
a bearing upon all alike. One of these, and naturally 
the first one, is that the subject to which the student 
thus turns his thought should be quite apart from—in a 
sense quite opposite to—those of the daily routine. This, 
indeed, is implied in the very presentation of the matter. 
The object is to widen the mental view and develop the man 
in a broader way. There is another reason, however, and an 
all-important one, for the urging of this point. The remote- 
ness of the new subject of thought and study from the 
subjects to which the attention is mainly given is. helpful to 
the mind’s activity. The mam works with greater facility 
and with a fresh enthusiasm as he turns for the time to a 
new sphere. He can lengthen the working hours without 


weariness, because the change brings with it recreation and 


recuperative force. 


Unheeded A Second suggestion is, that the choice of 
Possibilities the new subject or subjects may well be 

in accordance with the tastes or aptitudes 
of Manhood of the individual mind. No doubt the 


choices made with reference to what are 
called the student’s regular studies are founded largely upon 
these aptitudes. But they are likely to be determined, in the 
main, by their supposed relation to the life-work or profes- 
sion upon which he expects to enter. There are inclinations 
and forth-puttings of his mind, however, which are not thus 
limited. It will be a loss to his full manly development if 
they are checked altogether, or their outgoing is resisted. 
How can the manhood be full-grown when only one-half or 
three-fourths of the powers actually within it are brought 
into exercise? But when the man opens himself along those 
lines in which his mind would gladly move he will find all 
effort natural, and wil! realize most happily the enlarging 
develepment of his inmost and best life. 

Yet there are times when the student should take upon 
himself the work of ewltivating his mind in lines:along which 
he does not easily or willingly direct his course. We do not 
know the possibilities within us until we make trial of our 
powers. We are all prone im early life to feel that we cannot 
do many things, with reference to which others seem to be 
gifted but in which we ourselves appear to have no apti- 
tude. So we turn aside from these things altogether, 
making no attempt to discover our ability or to exercise it— 
and life becomes less to us, in the after years, than it might 
have been. ‘There are few educated men who dwell in 
thought upom their inner life, we may believe, to whose 
minds regretful memories do not come frons time to time as 
they realize how much more their education might have 
accomplished for them, and how much more widely it might 
have reached. Certainly the young student to whom the 
privilege of the educational period is offered may fitly be 
counseled and urged not to neglect the cultivation of his 
powers because he does not yet understand their possible 
strength. It is better to try to develop the powers where 
they seem weak, and where the work of development seems 
difficult, than to lose for the lifetime what they might give 
to the happiness. and force of the manhood. 

The greatest mistake which we all make in our educa- 
tional years is. that which is. founded upon the idea that we 
are doing everything that the possibilities of the case allow. 
The possibilities of our powers and of our time and of our 
enthusiasm are not realized or appreciated because we do 
not move in the pathways which open to us, because we do 
not try to discover the forces within us which are not yet 
manifest, and because we suffer the hours to pass by us 
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half-employed or unemployed, many of them— hours which 
might give us broader knowledge and higher inspiration. 
The seizing upon these hours for their best uses, and the stir- 
ring of new enthusiasm by using them, must be the work 
of the individual man. He must lay hold for himself wpon 
that which the appointed courses of study cannot offer within 
their own immediate circle. He must do for himself that 
which is beyond the sphere of the special teachers under 
whom he is placed. He must do this with the greater deter- 
mination and earnestness for the very reason of the existence 
of the tendencies: which move him toward the outward, as 
contrasted with the inward —the tendencies that are charac- 
teristic of the time. 


The Importance But if the student is to counteract the 
of a Love for tendencies referred to, and is to become 
“ a roundly and fully educated man, it is 
Reading important, beyond. almost anything else, 
that he should be a lover of reading. 
The love of reading needs to be awakened and strengthened 
in the educational years. It is natural to those years— 
easily establishing and developing itself, if only the inner 
life is. opened’ to its growth. The opening of the life, how- 
ever, and the strengthening of the love are, and must be, 
dependent upom the individual student. Happily the work 
required of him is one which can be accomplished with com- 
paratively little difficulty and in a very simple way. It has 
only to.be undertaken with serious purpose, and the result 
will almost certainly follow. The man who reads wisely and 
well will, as if by a law of his imtellectual nature, find the 
love of reading soon springing up and growing within him 
without any further effort on his part. He will realize that 
he was made for reading as truly as for thinking or speaking, 
and he will rejoice in the possibility which it offers for his 
life. No advice, as it seems to the present writer, cam be 
given to a college student which will be more fruitful of 
good, as well as of happiness for his present and future years, 
than that which urges him to be a constant and careful, an 
intelligent and thoughtful, reader of the literature of his own 
language. Such reading should form some part of every 
day’s employment. It should have a time provided and set 
apart for it in the plan of the day’s duties, as definitely and 
strictly as the regular studies or piysical exercises have for 
themselves. It may be a comparatively brief time, but it 
should be conscientiously used. If thus used, its influence 
upon the student’s education will be greatly beyond his 
present thought. If it be used with wise judgment, it will 
tend, in its results, to the enlargement of the mind’s vision 
and to the enriching, in many ways, of the intellectual life. 
For the realization of the best results connected with 
reading, and for the cultivation of thought-power, the student 
may be earnestly advised togive himself, as far as practicable 
in view of other duties, to the work of what is called compo- 
sition—the setting forth in writing of the ideas or knowledge 
which he has gained. The exercise of thought-power in this 
way is helpful to the increase of the power itself, and such 
increase is a prime object of higher education. The sugges- 
tion thus offered has reference to the student’s private and 
individual work. Of course, he may wisely seek advice 
from his teachers who devote their time to this sphere of 
instruction and may make choice ef one of the courses 
im their special departments. But, aside frony what they do or 
can do. for him, he may accomplish mucle by amd for himself; 
and if he thus. undertakes his own development and culture 
he wilt soom discover that the effect of his worl: as a writer is 
a new inspiration for his reading and a mew stimulus for 
mental growth. 


Respo sibilities The college mam of to-day, by reason of 
‘Stennis U the advance of learning, the improved 
Nae methods of instruetion, and the better 


education opened in the preparatory 

years, has far wider opportunities and far 
greater possibilities. than his. predecessor of the earlier period. 
If all the advantages which the mew age offers and all the 
good which pertains to it cam be secured it may mot be 
doubted that the manly development im the intellectual 
sphere, as related to the life of the individual as well as to 
that of the ‘world, will be mearer to the ideal tham ever 
before. But in the moving on of the years, and attendant 
upon the changes: which have taken place, influemees have 
become manifest im consequence of witich a greater personal 
responsibility for his educatiom is laid upon each imdividual 
man. In view of these inflwences the writer presents the 
suggestions of this brief article to college men to the end 
that, if it may be so, the responsibility may be more fully 
appreciated and the hindrances which stand in the way of 
the best results may be overcome or rembved by each one 
upon whom the responsibility falls. Let us who are 
educated men, whether older or younger, ever bear im mind 
the thought that education, like religion, belongs primarily 
to the inward life, and that the secret of its usefulness and 
its: highest value for the man, and for all men, is to be found 
there. Let us also remember that the best education is that 
which gives growth and energy to all the powers of the 
inward life, and enriches that life, im its every part, by an 
ever fresh and vitalizing force. 


GhAe L 
By Morga 


E CALLED him Lobster from the first. He was 
W overgrown and stupid, his trousers bagged at the 
knees and were too short—I suppose he never 
dreamed of creasing them —and he wore celluloid collars and 
cufis and any kind of necktie. He attended school with us, 
but, aside from mathematics and physics— which he seemed 
to know without studying — he could not learn. His mother 
tried to teach him how to dress, but he took no interest — had 
absolutely no idea of what makes a gentleman. As for his 
sister, she said that she preferred him as he was, for then he 
was natural; but that was just like her. 

He had a most disagreeable manner, too. He would look 
you right in the eyes until you got through talking, and then 
say nothing at all, or turn his back on you. 

We did not care to associate with him, and he spent most 
of his spare time wandering about the woods with an old gun, 
or down in a little shop that he had rigged up in the garden. 
Here he would busy himself for hours on some kind of jim- 
crackery —first one thing, then another. One day—we were 
all about twenty then—he brought out after school hours 
what he called a model flying-machine—a lot of wings and 
fans and clockwork about three feet long—and Charlie and 
Jack and [ followed along to see the fun. He wound it up 
and was just ready to start it when Charlie pushed me, and I 
fell against Jack, who fell over the machine and smashed it. 
Lobster looked awfully cheap, and I laughed until I cried, 
but Jack did not. He coaxed Lobster to fix it up and try it 
again so that we could see it go, and even helped him carry it 
back to the shop. After a while they brought it out, and this 
time I pushed Charlie and he pushed Jack. The machine 
was totally wrecked, but we did not laugh much, for Lobster 
got into a terrible rage. He grabbed Jack and held him so 
that he could not move; then, when he had recovered his 
breath —for Jack was nearly as big and strong as he was—he 
pounded“his face until Jack was nearly dead before he let him 
go. He did not touch Charlie and me. Lucky for him, too, 
for we would have had him arrested. That was what we 
hoped Jack would do, but when we proposed it on the way 
home he just kicked us both and said nothing. I thought it 
was very unkind, and I never knew him to act so strangely 
before; for, the first thing in the morning, he apologized to 
Lobster in the presence of the whole school, and told Charlie 
and me that he would 
take it upon himself 
to keep insects like 
us from harassing 
him, and that if any- 
body in the school 
ever called him 
Lobster again in his 
presence he would 
break that person’s 
head. 

So after that we 
called him George, 
and only used Lobster 
in the third person, 
and when Jack was 
not around. They 
became great friends, 
though why, I could 
not understand, for 
Jack was a gentleman 
and his father had 
millions. He was a 
good rider, swimmer 
and yachtsman, and 
owned the fastest 
catboat on the bay, 
while Lobster had 
neither money, brains 
nor refinement. But 
his sister Jennie was 
very pretty, and very 
nice. At least I 
thought so then, and 
on her account I had 
to tolerate the brother 
while I was calling 
on her. But there 
came a 
time when 
she told 
me I had 
better not 
call onher 
any more, 
and after 
that I did 
not care 
how I 
treated 
“yphim, for I 
) think that 
Zhe influ- 
enced her. 

Charlie 
took my 
place and 
seemed to 
get on 
very well 
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with Jennie. At least he did a great deal of boasting, though 
it may have been just to tease me. However, after Miss 
Swinton, Jack’s sister, came home from abroad I did not care 
what he said. 

Jennie was one of those blond, fluffy-haired girls, but Miss 
Grace Swinton was tall and dark-eyed—a statuelike sort of 
girl. She had finished her education in Europe, and was 
very self-possessed and accomplished—as much an athlete, 
almost, as her brother—and she had such a dreamy way of 
listening while you talked that you hardly knew what to say, 
and when you were through talking you could not tell 
whether you had impressed her or not. 

We graduated, in time, and Jack went to college, while 
Charlie and I secured positions in the city, going to business 
early in the morning and going into society every evening. 
I got on swimmingly with Miss Swinton. I knew she liked 
me because, after we had become well acquainted, it was so 
easy to make her laugh, and I should most certainly have 
proposed to her if Charlie had not interfered so much. 
Something had happened between him and Jennie, for he 
stopped calling on her, encroaching on my preserves instead. 
We almost quarreled about it, but Jack came home at vacation 
time and spoiled both our chances, for he took up with the 
Lobster and brought him to his house. Then Miss Swinton 
seemed to lose all interest in Charlie and me, and developed 
a most unaccountable interest in Lobster, going down with 
her brother to Lobster’s old shop, where he would talk 
mechanics with her and show. her his inventions. His last 
was a chainless bicycle which he had just patented. 

He made frequent trips to the city on this business, and 
would come back with new collars and clothes and things to 
make himself appear better, but he could not succeed in this, 
no matter what he wore, and neither Charlie nor I could 
understand what Miss Swinton saw in him. They would 
take long walks together just the same as though he was her 
social equal, and Charlie and I would follow a short way 
back until, one day—well, we got tired of following them. 
We told Jack, however, that he ought to look out for his sister 
and not allow her to go walking with such a ruffianly brute, 
but he merely said something about the Lobster’s selling his 
patent for twenty thousand and royalties, and said something 
more about folks minding their own business. So we stopped 
trying to meet Miss Swinton in society. 

When the term began Jack went back to college, and a few 
days later something occurred which prevented the Lobster 
from meeting Miss Swinton in society. Charlie and I over- 
took him as we walked up from the station in the evening. 
His hat was gone and he was muddy, damp and disheveled. 
He could barely stumble along and every few yards he would 
stop and cling to a tree or paling for support. But he was 
not intoxicated, as we thought at first. He told us, when we 
inquired, that he had been out with his gun, and early in the 
day had fallen into a swamp. Then, to prevent catching 
cold, he had bought quinine in a neighboring town without 
getting directions, and, as he had never taken it before, he 
ignorantly swallowed the whole purchase—thirty grains. It 
would have killed Charlie or me, but only weakened him and 
made him dizzy. We accompanied him along, for his way 
home led past the Swinton’s place and we wanted to see any 
possible results. Sure enough, there Was Miss Swinton at the 
window. 

That evening we met her —accidentally — and she inquired 
about Lobster. Now if we had told a lie there would be 
some reason in blaming us; but we did not — we simply said, 
jokingly too, that he had taken too much of something or 
other, which was the truth. Miss Swinton merely smiled a 
little and turned the subject. We never supposed that she had 
taken us seriously until, a few evenings later, when Lobster 
had recovered, we were near the Swintons’ place — accident- 
ally, understand —and saw the Lobster go up the front steps, 
and a minute later come down. And there was Miss Swinton 
at the window. She was “‘ not at home’’ to him, and all in 
all we agreed to let the matter alone. We had been told to 
mind our own business, and it served him right for his pre- 
sumption. Next day Miss Swinton left for the city to spend 
the winter. 

Though both she and Jack were back for the Christmas 
holidays I am sure that neither met the Lobster, who had 
taken to his old clothes again and become more unsocia- 
ble than ever. During Holiday Week he found urgent busi- 
ness in the neighboring town where they were making his 
bicycles, and of course Jack was puzzled and called repeat- 
edly at his house. But Jennie could not tell what ailed him, 
and I supposed Miss Swinton had never spoken of the matter 
at all, while the Lobster, of course, was too stubborn to tell 
anybody. So things went on in this way—Charlie and I 
going into society every evening, and calling on every young 
lady in town except Miss Swinton and Jennie—until the fol- 
lowing summer, when Jack came home on vacation again and 
his sister returned from the city. 

Jack hunted for Lobster, but the big fool was still on his 
dignity, taking long bicycle rides and getting up early and 
returning late, so that all Jack found when he called was 
Jennie. However, he persisted, which at the time seemed 
strange in Jack, and after a while Miss Swinton, too, became 
very friendly with Jennie, and the three were always together 
—so much so that Charlie and I began to fear that Jennie 
was concocting some scheme for her brother’s benefit. But 
the Lobster himself, in his own peculiar way, reassured us. 
He was in town one day, and Charlie and I were right behind 
him —he was going our way, but of course we did not join 
him—when Miss Swinton came around the corner and met 






him face to 
face. We 
saw her 
start slight- 
ly and flush 
a deep red, 
but Lobster 
swung by 
her with his 
long stride 
as though 
not con- 
scious that 
she existed. 
He was anything 
but a gentleman: 
he did not know 
that a young lady 
is not to be taken 
too seriously. Miss 
Swinton was so 
shocked by his 
manner that when 
she passed Charlie 
and me she was 
frightfully pale, 
and did not even 
see us. And we 
were so agitated 
ourselves by this 
occurrence that we \ 
did not make our- 
selves known, as 
we might have 
done under other 
circumstances. 

Then came that awful trip in the yacht. Jack had fitted 
out his catboat, and we learned in a roundabout way that he 
would take his sister and Jennie fora sail down the bay. Se 
we put on our yachting suits that morning and managed to 
be at the club-house when they came down. Jack invited us, 
but in a rather unkind way, I admit. He said: ‘‘ Come 
along, and if there’s any wind Ill take the starch out of those 
duds.’’ 

We accepted; of course, though we would not have gone 
without Miss Swinton, for we did not like yachting any more 
than we liked Jennie. Miss Swinton was very agreeable and 
Jennie tried to be, but found herself almost ignored, for we 
addressed ourselves only to Miss Swinton and Jack. It was 
lovely weather and we sailed miles and miles down the shore 
until long after midday, then dropped the anchor in a little 
bay to have luncheon. Then, just as we had finished and 
were lighting our cigarettes, and were having the most enjoy- 
able time, who should appear on the beach but the Lobster 
with a smashed bicycle on his shoulder! 

Jack was all excitement at once, and hailed him, but the 
Lobster started toward the road with his wheel, paying no 
attention whatever. So Jack jumped into the little boat and 
pulled ashore. We saw them meet, shake hands and talk a 
little, then turn back to the beach. Out they came in the 
boat, talking earnestly, and Charlie and I were awfully afraid 
that they were explaining things concerning us. But it was 
only Lobster’s way of telling how he had left his repair kit at 
home and smashed the wheel. He was still talking as he 
lifted the machine over the rail and climbed up, saying that 
this meeting saved him a ten-mile tramp to the station. 

Miss Swinton had gone right down into the cabin when she 
saw him coming, but my friend and I greeted him decently, 
and Jennie made some sisterly comments on the condition of 
his clothes—all dust and mud. He just nodded to Charlie 
and me, told Jennie to stop scolding, and asked Jack where he 
was to put his wheel. ‘‘ Down below,’’ said Jack, and down 
went Lobster. Charlie and 1 strained our ears, but there 
was nothing said, and soon he came up, red asea beet. Miss 
Swinton, equally constrained and embarrassed, followed in 4 
few moments. In fact it was very embarrassing for all of us 
—except Jack and Jennie. They did not seem to mind. 

We started back now, but had not gone far before the wind 
died away, and it began raining. The young ladies went 
below, and Charlie and I followed to close all the little round 
windows in the cabin to keep the rain out. Then we stayed 
there, in spite of Jack’s remarks, for we did not want to spoil 
our clothes. Lobster, however, remained up in the rain. 
His clothes could not be spoiled. But we found his old 
bicycle was right in everybody’s way and his sister called to 
him to take care of it. So he came down too, and was just 
putting it into a berth—all dirt as it was— when Jack yelled 
down: 

“Stand by for a squall. Come up, all of you.’’ 

Before we could get to the steps there was an awful sound 
of wind, and the boat began totip. We all slid over to the 
side of the cabin, then a lot of water came down the steps, 
the door closed with a bang, and we were in darkness with 
the floor and ceiling perpendicular. The boat was on 
side. 

Of course every one screamed—all but Lobster, who 
swore. He groped his way to the door, but could not open it 
Then he growled: ; 

‘What fool built this death-trap? Door at the side and 
opening outward.’’ 3 

Just then all the little round windows that were undef 
water opened and let in a perfect rush of it. Lobster yel 
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to close thera, and we had to get right down almost under 
water in order to do it. But one was broken, and when 
Lobster learned of it he made us climb up and make sure that 
the upper ones were screwed tight. When this was done the 
cabin was half full of water, and we sat on the centreboard- 
box, which made a broad shelf in the middle. Jennie was 
awfully frightened —crying like a baby, and she asked her 
brother if there were any real danger. 

‘No, little girl,’’ he answered, ‘‘ we won’t sink unless the 
air leaks out. We’re floating on compressed air; that’s what 
makes our ears buzz so. The door is under water, and so is 
the broken deadlight, but the upper ones seem to be tight 
and the centreboard-box opens on deck, so not a drop more of 
water can get in; and before long Jack can get help to right 
us, but we must remain as quiet as possible.’’ 

Then I heard him mutter: ‘‘ It happened once before.’’ 
But at the time I did not know what he meant. 

We could hear the sound of the storm above and Jack’s 
boot-heels on the door as though he were trying to kick it in. 
Lobster climbed back and played a tattoo on the ceiling with 
his knife-handle, and we learned afterward that he was tell- 
ing him by telegraphy, which both of them understood, to cut 
away the mast if he could, but not to open the door, as it 
would sink the boat and drown us all. 

I was a little frightened, I admit; and 
I know Charlie was, too, for I heard him 


to pray. It made me think of what we had said about 
Lobster, and though I tried to put the thought away it would 
come back. I felt that we had not treated Miss Swinton 
right in allowing her to deceive herself, and that if I was to 
die I ought to say something about it. So I crawled over to 
where she sat with Jennie, and told the real truth in a low 
voice so that no one else might hear, and was called a “‘ con- 
temptible little wretch’’ for my pains. Then I crawled 
back. Icould hardly move now and did not care to speak to 
Lobster. It was afterward that I learned that Miss Swinton 
was unconscious in Jennie’s arms and that I had confessed to 
Jennie. 

I think I went to sleep or fainted after this incident. 
I know that I did no more pumping, and have a dim recollec- 
tion of being pushed about; but it seemed to be a week, after 
the boat tipped over, when I was awakened by sliding off the 
centreboard-box into the water, and all I cared about was to 
make sure that my head was out. Then I went to sleep 
again, reclining against the centreboard-box. After a long 
time—I do not know how long —I was wakened again by a 
crashing noise and a rush of water in my face; and there I 
was, up to my neck in it, looking at a square of light formed 
by the open door; and floundering toward us through the 
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placed her on the deck above. She was breathing, though 
unconscious. Down he went again and brought up Jennie, 
who had fainted in his arms, and whom he was kissing as 
though she were the only girl on earth. Then, taking a long 
breath, he went for Lobster, and when he brought him he 
brought the pump too; for though Jack had strength to carry 
him he had not strength to twist his fingers from the pump 
handle. 

He was not dead, but might have been had the boat 
grounded ten minutes later. It was the going down of the 
tide that righted her, sliding us off the centreboard-box, and 
afterward enabling Jack to open the door. A little pounding 
and shaking brought Lobster to a breathing condition, and a 
little cold water dashed in her face revived Jennie. No one 
talked, or wanted to; we just lay sprawled around that deck 
and breathed fresh air, while Jack looked first at one, then at 
another, and smiled—suchasmile. He was not the Jack we 
knew at all; his hair had turned gray and he seemed unable 
to close his lips, which were twisted and drawn into an 
expression of pain, while his eyes were sunken deep in his 
head. It was the suspense after we had stopped answering 
his signals, he said later, that had made him old within a few 
hours. Horrible as Lobster looked, Jack looked worse, 

especially when he smiled. His hands 
were covered with blood and forward 
were signs of the work that had made 





saying his prayers, and after a while I 
heard him crying. He said afterward 
that he did not cry until he heard me 
crying, but I know better. Jennie was 
still crying, but not a sound came from 
Miss Swinton’s lips. Lobster had not 
spoken to her nor she to him. 

By this time we could see things by the 
little light which came through the round 
windows, and Lobster left the steps and 
climbed toward his bicycle, which he ex- 
amined all over. It was badly damaged, 
but the big foot-pump which he always 
carried under the top-bar was intact, and 
also the tire-valves. He unwound the 
wire which held one of the valves to the 
tire and cut off the coupling-screw at the 
end of the pump-hose, replacing it with 
the valve, which he bound on with the 
wire exactly as it had been bound to the 
neck of the tire. In spite of our danger 
he was the same ill-mannered boor, for 
when I asked him why he did that he 
answered, without looking at me at all: 

“To make little boys ask questions.”’ 

He unscrewed the head of the pump, 
took out the plunger and reversed the 
leather; then’ he put it back. I did not 
understand until afterward that he was 
changing an air-compressor into an air- 
extractor —a contrivance to pull air into 
the cabin. When he had talked with Jack 
again by their telegraphy, he dived under 
water and secured a small brace and bit 
from a locker. Then, telling Charlie to 
“stand by with the pump,’’ he bored a 
hole in the side of the cabin over our 
heads, stopped the hole with his finger 
until Charlie had reached him, and then 
screwed in the valve—which had an 
outside thread and was just the size of the 
hole. Next he firmly bound the pump by 
its stirrup to the thumbscrew of one of 
the windows, so that it hung upside down. 
He pumped carefully a few strokes, found 
that it worked, and said: 

“Good enough. No present danger of 
suffocation, though we’ll have to pump 
against two atmospheres at least. Now 
listen, all of you. One must pump, the 
rest remaining quiet so as to consume as 
little oxygen as possible. You two Miss 
Nancys will take turns with me at the 
pump—and if you don’t stop that sniv- 
eling I'll hold your heads under water 
until you do.’”’ 

He was always the same. No extremity 
of danger or example of cultivated society 
could make the least improvement in him. 

Then began that horrible labor for life 
which lasted eighteen hours, while Lobster 
made new plungers for the pump, as they 
wore out, from the leather in his shoes, 








them bleed. He had whittled half-way 
through the mast. 

Lobster was breathing in great, convul- 
sive sobs, his chest heaving four inches 
high, and Miss Swinton was not much 
better. But she came to her senses first, 
and Jack assisted her to sit up. She 
looked around in a dazed kind of way, 
then, spying Lobster flat on his broad 
back, she pushed Jack away, crawled to 
Lobster’s side, and looked into his face a 
moment as though she could devour him 
with her eyes. Then, with a little whimp- 
ering moan, she fainted beside him. But 
Lobster did not know it. Jack lifted her 
away from him and nursed her back to 
consciousness ; and when Lobster came to 
himself, afterward, and sat up, he simply 
shook hands with Jack and kissed Jennie 
without saying a word. But he paid no 
attention to Miss Swinton, nor to Charlie 
and me; in fact, he never did notice 
Charlie and me unless we spoke to him 
first. Miss Swinton kept her big dark 
eyes upon him until his manner became 
too apparent, then they filled with tears, 
and she did not look at him any more. 

Although we had not eaten for nearly 
twenty-four hours we were not in the 
least hungry, but we were very weak, and 
it was three hours before we felt like leav- 
ing the boat. Then she was high and dry, 
and Jack tied a long rope to a nearby 
tree, to hold her when the tide should rise 
again. 

On the way, Jack and Jennie paired off 
ahead and seemed to be talking earnestly, 
and Lobster, who, of course, would not 
walk with Miss Swinton, and I, who did 
not care to just then, walked together, 
leaving Charlie to follow on with Miss 
Swinton. Suddenly Jack and Jennie 
stopped, stared hard at Charlie and me 
as we passed, and called to Lobster. He 
joined them, and they talked for a few 
moments while I followed Miss Swinton 
and Charlie; then Jack called his sister 
and she went back, while Charlie and I 
walked on. I had to explain now, for he 
was very curious to know what was going 
on—and I knew. I knew that Jennie 
had heard what I had only meant Miss 
Swinton to hear, and that she was telling. 

Of course, Charlie called me all kinds 
of fools—it is a habit he has—but I 
would not listen, and turned my back on 
him to look at the others. Miss Swinton 
was standing close to Lobster, with one 
hand on his shoulder. She was talking 
excitedly, while he looked down into her 
face and the others listened. I knew by 
the shining of her eyds that she was 
crying, and though I could not hear what 














and afterward from Charlie’s and mine. 
Jennie stopped crying after a while, and 
she and Miss Swinton sat with their arms 
about each other, while Lobster, Charlie 
and I took turns at the pumping. By 
lying face upward on the centreboard-box we could just 
reach the handle and pull downward, but it was awfully 
hard work, and every breath of air that we pulled in came 
charged with the odor of the lubricant in the pump. 

After a time —a long time, during which Jack, up above, 
occasionally hammered—the boat began to pitch and toss, 
and Lobster said that if she were not half full of water she 
would right herself now even against the weight of the mast 
and sail. Either the motion of the boat affected me, or it was 
the bad air, and I became so deathly sick and weak I could 
hot pump. The others continued until Charlie, too, gave out. 
Then Lobster pumped alone. I noticed how hard and heavy 
he breathed, and that Miss Swinton was the same. Perhaps 
it was because they were much larger than the rest of us and 
really needed more air. I know my own suffering was 
frightful. By and by I heard Charlie crying again and trying 


DRAWN BY C. CHASE EMERSON 
Then, with a little whimpering moan, she fainted beside him 


water was a man who brought with him the sweetness and 
freshness of the morning air above. 

‘« Jennie—Grace,’’ he called in gasps, for he seemed to be 
choking. ‘‘Are you alive? I can’t see—speak, some- 
body! ”’ 

‘* Here, Jack,’’ said Jennie’s voice behind me. 
Grace.’’ 

I looked around, and there was Jennie supporting Miss 
Swinton and barely able to hold her own head above water. 
Charlie was climbing out of a berth, and Lobster, still and 
quiet, blue in the face—and with the awful look of a dead 
man on it —was leaning against the slanting centreboard-box 
with one hand extended to the handle of the pump. 

It did not take us long to get to the door, you may be sure; 
but, quick as we were, Jack was ahead of us with his sister, 
whom he carried as he might have carried a child. He 


** Take 


she was saying I guessed —she was plead- 
ing forgiveness. I turned on Charlie and 
was giving him just as good as he sent 
when I heard a snarling sound behind 
me; then Jack was upon us. 

His horrible eyes blazed in his horrible face; he was in a 
perfect fury of rage—certainly insane—and before we could 
escape he buried his bloody hands in our hair and —never 
uttering a word, remember — just bumped our heads together. 
It-was torture. He held us while we called for help, and 
bumped, and bumped, and bumped. And Miss Swinton and 
Lobster and Jennie merely looked on—never offering to 
interfere. At last, just as I thought I was going to faint he let 
go and Charlie went one way while I went the other. We 
swooned in earnest then, and when we recovered they were 
gone; so we went home without them. 

We have not seen any of the four since then, as we have 
not gone into society very much lately; but we have learned 
that the two weddings will come off together. However, 
there is one thing that Charlie and I are agreed upon—if 
we are invited we will just send our regrets. 
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Short Stories of Great Sing 








concerned, is the most un-prima-donna-like of per- 

sons, for oftener than not she disregards such care 
entirely. Toward the end of a long, fatiguing season she 
will drive about all day through the mud, shopping, as 
hilarious as a boarding-school girl. And that night she will 
appear with a voice as fresh as though she had been resting 
for twenty-four hours. Her general good temper may be due, 
and doubtless is due, in a measure to fine physique, but there 
is about her an air of good-fellowship that suggests the sister 
with many brothers. 

She is excitable, but there are times when she displays 

+ notable self-command, or rather the ability not to talk at that 
particular moment. Surprising she is sometimes, too, with 
the English kind of candor. She was that the first time I 
met her. It was the day of her Chicago début. Few prima 
donnas would have received any one under such conditions. 
It was her greeting, though, that surprised me most. 

** What family of Armstrongs do you belong to?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘ My husband was an Armstrong and I abominated 
him.”’ 

After I explained things she seemed a bit easier, but 
reverted again to the subject, saying as I left: ‘‘ Your people 
were originally English and in the Church, and so are his, 
and a very disagreeable lot they are.’’ 

But at heart Madame Melba is one of the kindest of 
women, and things that the prima donna is generally 
expected to consider of the first importance she ignores 
oftener than not. 

Francesco Vignas, the Spanish tenor, fell ill with la grippe 
in the midst of a Tannhauser performance and the result was 
the strangest conclusion ever given to the opera. He was 
singing the title r5leand Madame Melba the Elizabeth. The 
occasion was to her an important one for she was then grow- 
ing ambitious to sing Wagnerian music. 

Vignas knew at the outset that he was ill, but determined 
to brave the situation. He had never had la grippe before. 
The presentation was threatened with disaster from the very 
first. Madame Nordica, who was to sing the Venus, went to 
bed ill. Miss Olga Pevny was telegraphed for to do the part 
and arrived barely in tinie to undertake it without rehearsal. 


The “ Song of 
Many Nations” 
in Grand Opera 


NM *eonce MELBA, so far as taking care of herself is 


She sang the Venus in German, Vignas 
the title part in Italian, and Madame 
Melba the Elizabeth in French. In the 
minor réles each singer selected his or 
her own preference as to language, the 
chorus, as usual, engaging in Italian. Mr. Grau had a speech 
made before the curtain after the first act to explain the situ- 
ation to the audience. 

Meanwhile, shaking from head to foot in his dressing- 
room, Vignas was being vigorously rubbed and plied with 
hot toddy. The hour had passed for even these heroic rem- 
edies, and Tannhauser was brought to a stop with the song of 
the Evening Star. Then a second speech announced that 
Madame Melba, ‘‘to oblige the management,’’ would sing 
the Mad Scene from Lucia; which she proceeded to do in 
Elizabeth’s costume, mantle, crown and all—an episode that 
has, doubtless, never had its counterpart in operatic history. 

Every one in the cast except Madame Melba looked upon 
the tenor’s condition as an intentional affront, and she it was, 
although the most seriously disturbed of all, who undertook 
his defense the next day when some harsh and manifestly 
unjust things were said of him in print. 

An incident that narrowly escaped being tragic was the 
panic during an appearance of Madame Melba at the 
California Theatre, San Francisco, in April, 1898, when the 
singer made her first visit to the coast. The small theatre 
was filled to its limit, and early in the evening troubles began 
which to the superstitious would have been so many ill 
omens. In the midst of the third act of Rigoletto there was 
an explosion under the stage, and steam from the heating 
pipes rushed in a cloud from between the boards until the 
scene looked like Die Walktire. There was confusion in the 
audience and on the stage. It was impossible to proceed, 
and the curtain was rung down. In the excitement that fol- 
lowed the steam was turned off. ; 

To divert attention the orchestra gave the overture to 
Zampa—in the middle of the third act of Rigoletto! Mr. 
Campanari, who was singing the title role, played on the piano 

Editor’s Note—As a newspaper man and musical critic Mr. 
Armstrong has met most of the famous musicians of the present 
day and has had unusual Je gayi noe for knowing them in- 
timately. This is the third of a series of four anecdotal sketches 


from his pen, of which the first appeared in The Saturday Evening 
Post of August 11. 


behind the scenes to the entertainment of his colleagues and 

the further distraction of those in the crowded wings. 
Presently the curtain was raised and the scene progressed, 

beginning, by a wise economy, with the identical note where 


it was left in mid-career some time before. It was scarcely 
started when there came from under the stage a sound of 
hammering that made the place seem like a boiler factory; the 
plumbers had arrived. From the wings the adjectives of 
Rigo, the stage manager, could be heard in the auditorium. 

An exciting chase after the plumbers followed, the singers 
and orchestra holding second place until the commotion was 
stopped. Madame Melba came from the stage, on the fall of 
the curtain, exceedingly nervous, and vowing she would drive 
home at once. 

Canipanari was singing the prologue to Pagliacci when 
Madame Melba came from her dressing-room ready for the 
next number, the Mad Scene from Lucia. Her nervousness 
seemed to have increased. Twice she exclaimed: ‘‘ I’m 
going to faint!’’ As Miss Bennett, her companion, was 
handing her a glass of water there came the sound of a com- 
motion from the body of the theatre. 


Mephisto’s At a one vata, pr me oe 
* another, was heard calling until the whole 
ene place seemed in an uproar. Shouting, 


cries, and a general pandemonium existed 
in a moment. The seats had sold at 
exceedingly high prices. The program, then not more than 
half completed, had been anything but satisfactory, owing to 
the absurd interruptions. The one thought was that some dis- 
affected people had made a disturbance which the audience 
was trying to stop. It was impossible to see, for the curtain 
was down, and in an instant the tumult filled the theatre. 

‘*It’samob!’’ ITexclaimed. Madame Melba echoed, ‘‘It’s 
amob; it’s a mob!’’ The one idea of Miss Bennett and my- 
self was to get her out of hearing of that’sound. The singer 
was half fainting as we helped her tothe property room. Just 
as we were seating her on a chest Rigo and Mr. Ellis, the 
manager, rushed in—both were white in the face. 

‘Come, madame, come!’’ they called. The singer, half 
unconscious from fright, arose mechanically, the long white 
robe of Lucia dragging after her and her hair falling over 
her shoulders. In that moment, when but half conscious, she 
gave evidence of the British pluck that is in her. 

She thought it a mob, but headed straight for the wings to 
go out on the stage. Instead, they hurried her toward the 
stage door. Before we had reached it the people from the 
auditorium were rushing toward the same door. To get to 
the stage some were pushing through at the side of the cur- 
tain and others were crawling under it. 

As we were crossing the narrow court leading from the 
stage entrance we first knew what had caused the alarm — 
there was the glare of fire inthe sky. There were the noise 
of engines and the surge of the crowd pushing its way from 
the front doors of the theatre. The champing horses in the 
line of waiting carriages added to the tumult. The scene 
was lit by flames pouring from the stables next to the theatre. 

In the hotel lobby the performers, some in stage costumes, 
flocked about Madame Melba. Salignac, the tenor, dressed 
as Faust, for the garden scene of the opera, was, after a while, 
sent home in a cab, while Rains, the basso, now of the Berlin 
Royal Opera, was given a very short mackintosh that covered 
his six feet of height as far as the knees as he walked home 
through the mistlike rain in the red tights of Mephisto. 

Amusing incidents were plentiful, and on the following 
day long tables in the theatre were piled with a strange col- 
lection of lost articles. When I went to bid Madame Melba 
good-by she said to me: ‘‘ Do you know what I thought last 
night? I thought that after the great success I had the other 
night in singing The Star-Spangled Banner in the singing- 
lesson scene in the Barber of Seville, a Spaniard was coming 
to kill me.”’ 


Madame Adelina Patti I happened first 
to meet on the evening of the day in 
which she read in a newspaper that she 
did not know how to sing Home, Sweet 
Home. Naturally she was a bit excited. 
She insisted upon singing it for me. 

‘** Carolina brought this song and I sat up in bed this morn- 
ing and sang it. Look what that man says!’’ And she 
picked up the offending paper and gave it to me to read. 

‘* Now,’’ commanded Madame Patti, ‘‘ hold that paper and 
see how the man says I pronounce the words, and follow me 
on the music while I sing them.’’ 


Patti Eager to 
Show She Was 
Right 


By WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 












Then she began to sing Home, Sweet Home, and I never 
heard her sing it better, standing there on the floor, | 
holding the newspaper in one hand and the notes in the 
other. 

Then she questioned eagerly: ‘‘ Did I divide the syllables 
wrongly? Did I pronounce wrongly? How else could I do 
it?’’ 

At the close of her final concert at Albert Hall during the 
Queen’s Jubilee the audience demanded a double encore and 
even then refused to be satisfied. Madame Patti came out 
again and again to bow, finally with a carriage cloak about 


her. The manager had to make a speech, one of those 
charmingly halting affairs to which we have grown 
accustomed. 


“*Ladies and—gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘ Madame Patti— 
wishes me to—express her—thanks for the reception and— 
you have—given her this evening — Madame Patti— begs to 
be—excused from singing again. She has—already sung 
double the number of songs— indicated in the program— 
and feels fatigued. And—and—er 6d 

Then came one of those unfortunate hesitations that indi- 
cate that a speaker who has already told everything he 
knows wishes to say more. This time, as usual, it was a 
platitude. But his voice was triumphant in having found it. 

“It is a very warm evening,’’ he announced. 

A voice in the gallery exclaimed: ‘‘ We know that!’’ The 
manager grew purple and withdrew. 

In her own home at Craig-y-Nos there is nothing in either 
conversation or manner to recall her career. Indeed I know 
of no artist with greater simplicity of manner. But the sou- 
venirs that fill the castle are a sufficient reminder. 

It needs only to be recalled that her career has extended 
over the reigns of generations of royalty, that she has seen 
kingdoms changed to republics and back again, wars alter 
geographical lines, and treaties wipe out rightful ownership. 


The Queen of 





In her boudoir hang autograph portraits 


of half the more familiar royalties. In 
Song to the .. the centre of this group is one of Queen 
King of Prussia victoria given her when she sang at 


Windsor, and when, as Madame Patti 
expressed it, the silver dishes to eat from and intended asa 
compliment failed to deaden the nerve-jarring squeak as the 
knife touched the plate. Above it hangs a portrait of the old 
Emperor William of Germany, given her when she was 
barely out of her teens and he was the King of Prussia. 

“Ts it true,’’? I asked her, ‘‘that you once refused to sing 
to him?”’ 

“Oh, perfectly,’? she replied. ‘‘ He sent an equerry to me 
one day commanding that I sing before him that evening. 
I sent word that His Majesty might be the King of Prussia, 
but that I was Queen Adelina Patti, and that I didn’t sing for 
any one without sufficient preparation. And we were better 
friends ever after.’’ 

Winterhalter’s portrait of the singer is also placed in this 
room. It represents her at the outset of her career and in 
the spring of youth. We were standing in front of this one 
afternoon and she said: ‘‘ I like this one best.’’ 

While I was studying it I heard a long sigh. Turning, I 
saw her eyes fixed on it, a look of mingled tenderness 
regret in her face. And then I knew it was of her youth that 
she was thinking. 24 

She has one talent beside that of singing. ‘‘ When I lose — 
my voice,’’ she once said to the Prince of Wales, ‘‘I shall 
take to embroidering cushions for my living.’’ ‘ 

‘‘ Then I shall want lots of them,’’ was his gallant reply. 

A rule prevails at Craig-y-Nos founded on logic hard t 
contradict: only one kind of wine is served to each guest at 
dinner. ‘‘ The whole of the trouble comes from mixing 
wines,’’ says Madame Patti -positively, ‘‘ and I don’t want 
any of my guests to awake in the morning and feel as though 
they had been sleeping with copper cents in their mouths: 

The congregation of pets.at the castle included two horses 
so decrepit that they absolutely staggered to pasture an@- 
back again. ‘‘ But I ordered,” said Madame Patti, “that 
the best of care should be shown them. The manager , 
to me one afternoon, and said: ‘ Madame, really they are too 
rickety to get to pasture and back.’ ws 

‘* A few hours later I happened to look out of the vier 
and there was one of them actually trying to frisk about. * 
sent for the superintendent at once. ‘I thought you told 
me,’ I said, ‘that those horses should be killed—that they 
were too rickety to walk. Just now I saw one of them frisk- 
ing about.’ ‘Oh, madame,’ he replied, ‘that is because he ~ 
knew you were looking at him.’ ’’ 
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Li Could Walk When He Had To 


When Li Hung Chang made his visit to the United States 
several years ago he was jarred in a number of ways by find- 
ing that our ideas were not altogether in accord with his own. 
But, being a sensible man, he tried to accommodate himself 
to the ways of Western Barbarism. 

In New York City a round of visits was arranged to the 
offices of officials, the homes of a few leading citizens, and 
to points of interest. At each place a squad of policemen was 
stationed in advance to keep in order the crowd that was 
bound to gather. 

Getting out of his carriage at the City Hall, Li stepped to 
the foot of the steps leading to the Mayor’s office and stood 
there till two servants, who had followed in another carriage, 
ran up with a queer chair— not unlike, in a general way, the 
old-time Sedan chairs, except that it was without atop. In 
this chair Li calmly seated himself. ‘‘Does he expect the 
Mayor to come down to see him?’’ was the query that went 
from lip to lip, with such remarks as, ‘‘ Seethe style of him!”’ 

Imperturbably Li sat till a police captain stepped to the 
chair, whereupon the Oriental’s secretary, who stood beside 
his master, explained that, according to Chinese etiquette, so 
great a dignitary as Li Hung Chang could not walk upstairs, 
but must be carried. 

Politeness to a visitor opérated to make the officer call 
four sturdy policemen, who took hold of the handles and 
had the Celestial at the top of the steps in a jiffy. 

They were so taken by surprise that they had seized the 
handles without reflection, but even before they were at the 
top of the steps they were so angry that they almost dropped 
the yellow-faced visitor, regardless of consequences. 

And the news spread like wild-fire among the thousands of 
men who make up the police force of New York. Were 
policemen expected to be body-servants of a Chinaman? The 
unfortunate captain was made to feel that he was forever dis- 
graced. The heinousness of it all will be better understood 
when it is remembered that the great majority of the police 
force are Irishmen. They boiled with wrath at the indignity. 

Let the Chinaman hire somebody to carry him if he 
couldn’t walk! Let him send into New York’s Chinatown 
for Chinese chair-bearers. . 

Untold wealth would not have tempted another New York 
policeman to put a hand .to Li’s chair, even if ordered to do 
so by the chief of the department and the entire police board. 

In some inscrutable way Li learned of all this. He didn’t 
say anything. His countenance was as calmly unperturbed 
as ever. 

But when, the next day, his carriage drew up at the home 
of General (then Colonel) Frederick D. Grant, the son of 
Li’s old friend, General Ulysses S. Grant, Li stepped from 
his carriage, glanced with impassive face at the group of 
belligerent-minded policemen, and skipped up the half-dozen 
steps to the door like an agile boy. 


Chinese Doctors Educated Here 


Out of thirty alumni and alumne sent from the University 
of Michigan to become missionaries and teachers in China, 
none are more interesting or better equipped for the work 
than are Meiyii Shie, or Mary Stone as she was called in this 
country, and Ida Kahn. These two are native Chinese girls 
adopted while infants by an American missionary, Miss 
Gertrude Howe, and sent to Ann Arbor to be educated. 

Miss Stone was the first native girl in Central China who 
gtew up with unbound feet, though now there are many who 
have adopted the custom. The chief objection to her 
unbound feet came from a delegation of Chinese women, who 
pleaded that she could never find a husband. 
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Miss Kahn came into the world with a gloomy outlook for 
the future, her parents being advised that she would certainly 
come to an evil end. Consulting over her the cry arose: 
‘* Put her in the pail! Put her in the pail! ’’— meaning that 
she should be drowned at once. A Chinaman who was teach- 
ing Miss Howe went to the rescue, at the urgent entreaty of 
the missionary, when the outcry was overheard. 

It was finally decided to let the child ‘‘ cry herself to 
death’’; a refined expression for starvation. Miss Howe 
saved her from this by adopting her. 

Miss Stone and Miss Kahn arrived in America in 1892 and 
were graduated in 1896 from the University at Ann Arbor 
with the well-earned degree of Doctor of Medicine. At the 
request of their classmates they wore their native Chinese 
gowns of flowing silk when they mounted the platform to 
receive their diplomas from President Angell, who had been 
United States Minister to China in 1880 and 1881. The two 
girls, neither of them yet twenty-five years old, located in 
Kin Kiang, in the great Yang-tse-Kiang Valley, where in one 
year they had over six thousand patients. 


A Partnership in Generosity 


Two Western men recently gave $5,000,000 to a Western 
uniyersity. The quiet giving of this great sum and the sim- 
plicity of the whole transaction were of marked interest. 

The money was given to Washington University, St. Louis, 
by Samuel Cupples and Robert Brookings, two citizens of 
that city. Both men are merchants, the one, Mr. Cupples, 
well on in years, and the other, Mr. Brookings, in the 
very prime of life. The younger man had previously given 
nearly a million dollars to the same tiniversity. 

Long ago, Mr. Cupples set out from Pennsylvania to make 
his home and fortune in the then new West. Year by year 
his fortune grew and year by year his position in the public 
mind advanced in security. Then there came to him a young 
man from Maryland, Robert Brookings. 

Mr. Cupples set him to work as a traveling salesman, 
through a territory from which results had been far from 
satisfactory. Ina year the territory became one of the most 
important in the whole West, and in five years the young 
man was taken into the firm, of which he shortly became the 
general manager. 

Then Mr. Brookings began to suggest ideas for the devel- 
opment of a variety of interests outside of the boundaries of 
the business. The most important idea was that of building 
a great public freight station. The plan was laughed at by 
almost all St. Louis, but was carried out, and what is proba- 
bly the greatest union freight station in the world is now the 
trade centre of the city. 

Mr. Brookings next took an interest in one of the big libra- 
ries of the city. He found that it was not in a good way 
financially, and putting his shoulder to the wheel he placed 
the enterprise on a good footing. Then he built what is one 
of the greatest office-buildings in St. Louis. His friends 
tried to have it named after him, but he shook his head and 
another name went over the marble doorway. 

About this time Mr. Brookings was elected to the directory 
of Washington University. Just how much money, in all, he 
has given to this old institution of learning is not known, but 
it was not possible for Mr. Brookings and his old friend Mr. 
Cupples to keep secret the fact of their huge gift of $5,000,- 
ooo. Even then Mr. Brookings would not talk about it. 
He left town when the news got out and went on a vacation. 

Mr. Brookings is interested in a score of important enter- 
prises. He has a beautiful country place on the banks of the 
Mississippi and a town house in the Forest Park district of 
the city. He is a member of many clubs, but spends little of 
his time at any one of them. 
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A Career that Began in a Joke 


The political career of Samuel Alschuler, the present 
Democratic nominee for the governorship of Illinois, began 
in a joke. In 1882 ‘‘Sam,” then not far along in his 
twenties, had been admitted to the Illinois bar and had 
hung his shingle from a little office over a clothing store in 
Aurora, the home of his boyhood, and was having hard 
scrambling to make ends meet. ‘‘Sol’’ Hirsh was a clerk 
in the clothing store. ‘‘ Dick’’ Corbett, another young. man 
who had grown up in this his native city, was the ‘‘ local ’’ 
of the Aurora Daily News, one of the first, chronologically, 
of many little local dailies that sprang into being in the 
seventies throughout the Middle West. Corbett, with a 
salary of seven dollars a week, was probably much richer in 
ready money than either Alschuler or Hirsh. 

These three young men were Democrats, in which respect 
they differed from a very large majority of the voters in their 
town, county and congressional district. Indeed, there 
were so few Democrats there that they hardly kept up a party 
organization; and, excepting in ‘‘ Presidential’’ years, they 
seldom took the trouble to put up either a county or a district 
ticket. In town matters party politics played no part. 

One day in the summer of 1882 Sam and Sol and Dick 
chanced to meet on the street, and, after some good-natured 
political raillery (the few Democrats in Kane County were 
standing jokes even among themselves), the three repaired 
to Alschuler’s office and held a mock town caucus—a primary, 
it would now be called. Alschuler was chosen chairman; 
Hirsh, secretary; and Corbett made the motions. Delegates 
to an imaginary county convention were chosen and a resolu- 
tion was adopted instructing them to vote as a unit for the 
nomination of Alschuler for county judge and Hirsh for 
county clerk, and, according to the form of instructions in 
those days, to ‘‘ use all honorable means to procure the nom- 
ination and election of Richard W. Corbett to Congress.’’ 

Corbett wrote a report of this caucus seriously, as if the 
thing had been called and conducted in the most regular 
way. He deftly omitted to say where it was held or how 
many were present. When this was published that afternoon 
in the Daily News the people took it as seriously as they 
ever took anything that the local Democratic party did. 
They poked all manner of fun at the candidates, but no- 
body questioned the regularity of the caucus. Democrats 
merely thought they had been recreant to party duty in not 
knowing, or caring, that there was going to be a caucus, 
and nobody else, of course, had any interest, save a humor- 
ous one, in the matter: 

When the three saw how well the joke was going they 
interested some young chaps of their acquaintance in other 
parts of the county, and managed to get ‘‘ delegates’’ enough 
quietly together to hold a county convention, cut from the 
same piece as the Aurora caucus.: And at last, by merely 
extending the same methods, they succeeded in holding a 
similar district convention, at which Corbett was formally — 
very formally — nominated for Congress. 

Every newspaper in the district received an official-looking 
report, duly signed and attested by the proper convention 
authorities, and the nomination was made widely public. 

Alschuler and Hirsh from that time on had to take most of 
their enjoyment of the joke vicariously. Their little county 
nominations did not count for much in the State and nation, 
but the congressional nominee was a man to consider. And 
when, a year later, Mr. Cleveland was elected President of 
the United States, the young man who had “‘ carried the con- 
ventions of his town, county and district’? knocked down 
most of the patronage persimmons. 

But ‘‘Sam”’ has been climbing steadily up the political 
ladder ever since that memorable Aurora caucus. 
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“1 know all about you,” she said. 


Hy Yi f/ 
“1 read a long article about you // jj Uy 
in the papers some months ago” 4 / 


PART III— FIRST CHAPTER 


S THE three went out into the street they confronted a 
A close-packed throng. The word had passed along 
that the Marshal was being ‘‘ done,’’ and now, singu- 

larly silent, the miners awaited the opening of the door. 

The Marshal called from the doorstep: ‘‘ It’s all right. 
Don’t block the street. Break away, boys, break away.’’ 
The crowd opened to let them pass, fixing curious eyes upon 
Mose. 

As the three men crossed the street the woman in the car- 
riage came driving slowly along. Kelly and the Marshal 
saluted gallantly, but Mose did not even bow. 

She leaned from her carriage and called: 

‘* What’s that I hear, Marshal, about your getting shot? ’’ 

*‘All a mistake, madam. I thought I recognized this 
young man, and was politely ordering him out of town when 
he pulled his gun and nailed me.’’ 

The woman turned a smiling face toward Mose. 
must be a wonder. Introduce me, please.’’ 

** Certain sure! This is Mrs. Raimon, Mose; Mrs. Raimon, 
this is my friend, Mose Harding, otherwise known as ‘ Black 
Mose.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Black Mose!’’ she cried; ‘‘ are you that terrible man?’’ 

She reached out her little gloved hand, and as Mose took 
it her eyes searched his face. ‘‘I think we are going to be 
friends.’’ Her voice was affectedly musical as she added: 
** Come and see me, won’t you?”’ 

She did not wait for his reply, but drove on with a sudden 
assumption of reserve which became her very well. 

The three men walked on in silence. At last, with a curi- 
ous look at Kelly, the Marshal said: ‘‘ Young man, you’re in 
luck, Anything you want in town is yours now. How 
about it, Kelly?” 

‘‘ That’s the thrue word of it.’’ 

‘“What do you mean?’’ asked Mose. 

‘* Just this— what the Princess asks for she generally gets. 
She’s taken a fancy to you, and if you’re keen as I think you 
are you'll call on her without much delay.’’ 

‘* Who is she? How does she happen to be here?’’ 

‘* She came out here with her husband — and stays for love 
of the mines, Ireckon. Anyhow, she has managed to secure 
some of the best mines in the camp. She works ’em, too. 
She’s a pretty high-roller, as they call ’em back in the States, 
but she helps the poor, and pays her debts like a man, and 
it’s no call o’ mine to. pass judgment on her.’’ 

The Marshal’s office was an old log shanty, one of the first 
to be built on the trail. Passing through the big front 
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room in which two or three men ‘Were lounging, the Marshal . 


led his guests to his inner office and sleeping-room. A fire 
was blazing in a big stone fireplace. Skins and dingy blan- 
kets were scattered about, and on the mantel stood a bottle 
and some dirty glasses. 

‘* Sit.down, gentlemen,’’ said the Marshal, ‘‘ and have 
some liquor.”’ 

After they were served and cigars lighted, the Marshal 
began: 

‘* Mose, I want you to serve as my deputy.”’’ 

Mose was taken by surprise and did not speak for a few 
moments. The Marshal went on: 

‘*T don’t know that you’re after a job, but I’m sure I need 
you. There’s no use hemming and hawing—I’ve made a 
cussed fool of myself this evenin’, and the boys are just about 
going to drink up my salary for me this coming week. I 
can’t afford mot to have you my deputy, because you unlim- 
bered your guna grain of a second before me—beat me at 
my own trick. I need you—now what do you say?’’ 





Editor's Note — The Eagle’s Heart was begun in The Saturday 
Evening Post of June 16, and will be concluded with the fifteenth 
installment. 
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Mose took time to reply. ‘“‘I 
sure need a job for the winter,’’ 
he admitted, ‘‘ but I don’t believe 
I want to do this.’’ 

The Marshal urged him to 
accept. ‘‘I’ll call in the news- 
paper men and let them tell the 
whole story of your life, and of 
our little jamboree to-day—they’ll 
fix up a yarn that’ll paralyze the 
hold-up gang. Together we’ll 
swoop down on the town. I’ve 
been planning a clean-out for 
some weeks, and I need you to 
help me turn ’em loose.’’ 

Mose arose. ‘‘I guess not; 
I’m trying to keep clear of gun- 
play these days. I’ve never hunted that kind of 
thing, and I won’t start in on a game that’s sure 
to give me trouble.’’ 

The Marshal argued, ‘‘ Set down; listen; that’s the 
point exactly. The minute the boys know who you 
are we won’t zeed to shoot. That’s the reason I 
want you—the reporters will prepare the way. 
Wherever we go the ‘ bad men’ will scatter.’’ 

But Mose was inexorable. ‘‘ No, I can’tdoit. I 
took just such a job once—I don’t want another.’’ 

Haney was deeply disappointed, but shook hands 
pleasantly. ‘‘ Well, good-night; drop in any time.”’ 

Mose went out into the street once more. He was 
hungry, and so turned in at the principal hotel in the 
city for a ‘‘ good square meal.’’ An Italian playing the vioiin 
and his boy accompanying him on the harp made up a little 
orchestra. Some palms in pots, six mirrors set between the 
windows, together with tall, very new, oak chairs gave the 
dining-room a magnificence which abashed the bold heart of 
the trailer for a moment. 

However, his was not a nature to show timidity, and tak- 
ing a seat he calmly spread his damp napkin on his knee 
and gave his order to the colored waiter (the Palace Hotel 
had the only two colored waiters in Wagon Wheel) with such 
grace as he could command after long years upon the trail. 

As he lifted his eyes he became aware of ‘‘ the Princess ’’ 
seated at another table and facing him. She seemed older 
than when he saw her in the carriage. Her face was high- 
colored, and her hair a red-brown. Her eyes were half- 
closed, and her mouth drooped at the corners. Her chin, 
supported on her left hand, which was glittering with jewels, 
was pushed forward aggressively, and she listened with 
indifference to the talk of her companion, a dark, smooth- 
featured man, whose face wore a bitter and menacing smile. 

Mose was oppressed by her glance. She seemed to be 
looking at him from the shadow as a tigress might glare from 
her den, and he ate awkwardly, and his food tasted dry and 
bitter. Ultimately he became angry. Why should this 
woman, or any woman, stare at him like that? He would 
have understood her better had she smiled at him—he was 
not without experience of that sort, but this unwavering 
glance puzzled and annoyed him. 

Putting her companion aside with a single gesture, the 
Princess arose and came over to Mose’s table and reached her 
hand tohim. She smiled radiantly of a sudden, and said: 
‘How do you do, Mr. Harding; I didn’t recognize you at 
first.’’ 

Mose took her hand but did not invite her to join him. 
However, she needed no invitation, and taking a seat oppo- 
site, leaned her elbows on the table and looked at him with 
eyes more inscrutable than ever—despite their nearness. 
They were a mottled yellow and brown, he noticed, unusual 
and interesting eyes, but by contrast with the clear deeps of 
Mary’s eyes they seemed like those of some beautiful wild 
beast. He could not penetrate a thousandth part of a hair- 
line beyond the exterior shine of her glance. The woman’s 
soul was in the unfathomable shadow. beneath. 

‘*T know all about you,’’ she said. ‘‘I read a long article 
about you in the papers some months ago. You stood off a 
lot of bogus game wardens who were going to butcher some 
Shoshones. I liked that. The article said you killed a 
couple of them. I hope you did.”’ 

Mose was very short. ‘‘I don’t think any of them died at 
my hands, but they deserved it, sure enough.’’ 

She smiled again. ‘‘ After seeing you on the street, I went 
home and looked up that slip—I saved it, you see. I’ve 
wanted to see you for a long time. You’ve had a wonderful 
life. This article raked up a whole lot of stuff about you — 
said you were the son of a preacher — is that so?”’ 

“* Yes, that part of it was true.’’ 

‘* Same old story, isn’t it? I’m the daughter of a college 
professor—sectarian college at that.’’ She smiled a 
moment, then became as suddenly grave. ‘‘I like men. I 
like men who face danger and think nothing of it. The arti- 
cle said you came West when a mere boy and got mixed.up 
in some funny business on the plains and had to take a sneak 
to the mountains. What have you been doing since? I wish 
you’d tell me the whole story. Come to my house; it’s just 
around the corner.’’ 

As she talked her voice became more subtly pleasing, and 
the lines of her mouth took on a touch of girlish grace. 

‘‘T haven’t time to do that,’’ Mose said, ‘‘ and, besides, my 
story don’t amount to much. You don’t want to believe all 
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they say of me. I’ve just knocked around a little like a 
thousand other fellows, that’s all. I pull out to-night. [Pm 
looking up an old friend down here on a ranch.”’ 

She saw her mistake. ‘‘ All right,’’? she said, and smiled 
radiantly. ‘‘ But come some other time, won't you?’’ She 
was so winning, so frank and kindly that Mose experienced q 
sudden revulsion of feeling. A powerful charm came from 
her superb physique, her radiant color, and from her beauti- 
ful, flexile lips and sound, white teeth. He hesitated, and 
she pressed her advantage. 

‘You needn’t be afraid of me. 
see me of an evening. If I can be of any use to you let me 
know. I'll tell you what you do. You take supper with me 
here to-morrow night. What say?’’ , 

Mose looked across at the scowling face of the woman’s 
companion and said hesitatingly: ‘‘ Well, I’ll see. If I have 
time— maybe I will.’’ 

She smiled again and impulsively reached her hand to 
him, and as he took it he was nearly won by her friendliness, 
This she did not know, and he was able to go out into the 
street alone. He could not but observe that the attendants 
treated him with added respect by reason of his acquaintance 
with the wealthiest and most powerful woman in the camp. 
She had made his loneliness very keen and hard to bear. 

As he walked down the street he thought of Mary—she 
seemed to be a sister to the distant, calm and glorious moon 
just launching into the sky above the serrate wall of snowy 
peaks to the East. There was a powerful appeal in the vivid 
and changeful woman he had just met, for her like had never 
touched his life before. 

As he climbed back up the hill toward the corral where he 
had left his horse, he was filled with a wordless disgust of 
the town and its people. The night was still and cool, 
almost frosty. The air so clear and so rare filled his lungs 
with wholesomely sweet and reanimating breath. His head 
cleared, and his heart grew regular in its beating. The 
moon was sailing in mid-ocean between the Great Divide and 
the Cristo Range, cold and sharp of outline as a boat of sil- 
ver. Lizard Head to the south loomed up ethereal as a 
cloud, so high it seemed to crash among the stars. The 
youth drew a deep breath and said: ‘‘ To with the 
town.’’ 

Kintuck whinnied caressingly as he heard his master’s 
voice. After putting some grain before the horse, Mose 
rolled himself in his blanket and went to sleep with onlya 
passing thought of the Princess, and her radiant and inscru- 
table personality. 


The boys often drop in to 





SECOND CHAPTER—AGAIN ON THE ROUND-UP 


It was good to hear again the bawling of the bulls and the 
shouts of the cowboys, and to see the swirling herd and the 
flying, guarding, checking horsémen. Mose, wearied, 
weather-beaten and somber-visaged, looked down upon the 
scene with musing eyes. The action was quite like that on 
the Arickaree; the setting alone was different. Here the 
valley was a wide, deliciously green bowl, with knobby hills, 
pine-covered and abrupt, rising on all sidés. Farther back 
great snow-covered peaks rose to enormous heights. In the 
centre of this superb basin the camps were pitched, and the 
roping and branding went on like the action of a prodigious 
drama. The sun setting in orange-colored clouds brought 
out the velvet green of the sward with marvelous radiance. 
The tents gleamed in the valley like flakes of pearl. 

The heart of the wanderer warmed within him, and witha 
feeling that he was almost home he called to his pack-horse, 
‘* Hy-ak-boy!’’ and started down the hill. As he drew neat 
the herd he noted the great changes which had come over the 
cattle. They were now nearly all grades of Hereford or 
Holstein. They were. larger of body, heavier of limb and 
less active than the range cattle of the plains, but were suffi- 
ciently speedy to make handling them a fine art. 

As he drew near the camp a musical shout arose, and 
Reynolds spurred his horse out to meet him. ‘‘It’s Mose!” 
he shouted. ‘‘ Boy, I’m glad to see ye; I certainly am. 
Shake hearty. Where ye from?”’ 

‘The Wind River.”’ 

‘* What have you been doing up there?”’ 

“Oh, knocking around with some Shoshones on a hunting 
trip.’”’ 

“Well, by mighty, I certainly am glad to see ye. You 
look thin as a spring steer.’’ 

‘* My looks don’t deceive me then. 
bin’ together. How are the folks?’’ 

“They ah very well, thank you. Cora and Pink will cet 
tainly go plumb crazy when they see you a-comin’.’’ 

‘* Where’s your house?’’ 

‘Just over that divide—but slip your packs off. old 
Kintuck looks well; I knew him when you topped the hill.” 
“Yes, he’s still with me, and considerable of a horse yet. 
They drew up to the door of one of the main tents af 

slipped the saddles from the weary horses. 

** Do ye hobble? ’”’ 

‘* No—they stay with me,’’ said Mose, slapping Kintuck. 
‘* Go on, boy; here’s grass worth while for ye.’’ 

‘* By mighty, Mose,’’ said Reynolds, looking at the trailer 
tenderly, ‘‘ it certainly is good for sore eyes to see ye I 
didn’t know but you’d got mixed up an’ done for in some 
them squabbles. I heard the State authorities had gone out 
to round-up that band of reds you was with.’’ te 
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‘* We did have one brush with the Sheriff and some game 
wardens. The Sheriff was for fight, but I argued him out 
of it. It looked like hot weather for a while.’’ 

While thcy were talking the cook set up a couple of pre- 
carious benches and laid a wide board thereon. Mose 
remarked it. 

‘‘A table! Seems to me that’s a little highfalutin’.”’ 

‘So it is, but times are changing.’’ 

‘‘T reckon the range on the Arickaree is about wiped out.’’ 

‘““Yes. We had a couple of years with rain a-plenty, and 
that brought a boom in settlement, everything along the river 
was homesteaded, and so I retreated—the range was over- 
stocked anyhow. This time I climbed high. I reckon I’m 
all right now while I live. They can’t raise co’n in this high 
country, and not much of anything but grass. They won’t 
bother us no mo’. It’s a good cattle country, but a mighty 
tough range to ride, as you’ll find. I thought I knew what 
rough riding was, but when it comes to racin’ over these 
granite knobs, I’m jest a little too old.’’ 

“ Grub-pile / All down for grub/’’ yelled the cook, and 
the boys came trooping in. They were all strangers, but not 
strange to Mose. They conformed to types he already knew. 
Some were young lads, and, the word having passed around 
that ‘‘ Black Mose’’ was in camp, they approached with awe. 
The man whose sinister fame had spread throughout three 
States was a very great personage to them. 

‘Did you come by way of Wagon Wheel?’’ inquired a 
tall youth whom the others called ‘‘ Brindle Bill.’’ 

‘Yes, camped there one night,’’ was the quiet reply of Mose. 

‘* Ain’t it a caution to yaller snakes? 
Must be nigh on to fifteen thousand 
people there now. The hills is plumb 
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with live rattlesnakes held between their lips. He had 
explored the cliff-dwellings of the Navajo country and had 
looked upon the sea of peaks which tumbles away in meas- 
ureless majesty from Uncompahgre’s eagle-crested dome. He 
had peered into the boiling springs of the Yellowstone and 
had lifted his eyes to the white Tetons whose feet are set in a 
mystic lake, around which the loons laugh all the summer 
long. He knew the chiefs of a dozen tribes and was a wel- 
come guest among them. In his own mind he was no longer 
young —his youth was passing, perhaps the time had come to 
settle down. 

Cora turned suddenly from the table, where she stood 
arranging the plates and knives and forks with a pleasant 
bustle, and said: 

‘* Oh, Mose, we’ve got two or three letters for you. We've 
had ’em ever so long—I don’t suppose they will be of much 
good to you now. I’ll get them for you.’’ 

‘* They look old,’’ he said as he took them from her hand. 
‘* They look as if they’d been through the war.’’ The first 
was from his father, the second from Jack, and the third—ina 
woman’s hand—could only be Mary’s. He stared at it— 
almost afraid to open it in the presence of the family. He 
read the one from his father first, because he conceived it less 
important, and because he feared the other. 


** My Dear Son: 1am writing to you through Jack, although 
he does not feel sure we can reach you. I want to let you know 
of the death of Mrs. Excell. She died very suddenly of acute 
pneumonia. She was always careless of her footwear, and went 
out in the snow, to hang out some linen, without her rubber 
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For a moment this letter made Mose feel his father’s lone- 
liness, and had he not held in his hand two other and more 
important letters he would have replied with greater tender- 
ness than ever before in his life. 

““ Well, Mose, set up,’’ said Mrs. Reynolds; ‘“‘ letters’ll 
keep.’’ 

He was distracted all through the meal in spite of the 
incessant questioning of his good friends. They were deter- 
mined to uncover every act of his long years of wandering. 

“* Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’ve been hungry and cold, but I always 
looked after my horse, and so, when I struck a cow country 
I could whirl in and earn some money. It don’t take much 
to keep me when I’m on the trail.”’ 

““What’s the good of seein’ so much?’”’ asked Mrs. 
Reynolds. 

He smiled a slow, musing smile. ‘‘ Oh, I don’t know. 
The more you see the more you want to see. Just now I feel 
like taking a little rest.’’ 

Cora smiled athim. ‘‘I wish you would. You look like 
a starved cat—you ought’o let us feed you up for a while.”’ 

‘* Spoil me for the trail,’’ he said, but his eyes conveyed a 
message of gratitude for her sympathy, and she flushed again. 

After supper Mrs. Reynolds said: ‘‘ Now if you want to read 
your letters by yourself, you can.’’ She opened a door and 
he looked in. 

‘*A bed! I haven’t slept in a bed for two years.’’ 

‘Well, it won’t kill ye for one night, I reckon,’’ she said. 

He looked around the little room, at the dainty lace cur- 
tains tied vith little bows of ribbon, at the pictures and lam- 
brequins, and it filled his heart with a 
sudden stress of longing. It made him 
remember the pretty parlor in which Mary 





measly with prospect holes, and you 
can’t look at a rock f’r less’n a thousand 
dollars. It shore is the craziest town 
that ever went anywhere.”’ 

‘‘ Bill’s got the fever,’’ said another. 
‘He just about wears hisself out a- 
pickin’ up and a-totein’ ’round likely 
lookin’ rocks. Seems like he was lookin’ 
fer gold mines ’stid o’ cattle most of the 
time.’’ 

“You’re just in time for the turna- 
ment, Mose.’’ 

‘For the how-many?’’ 

‘‘ The turnament and buili-fight. Joe 
Grassie has been gettin’ up a bull-fight 
and a kind of a show. He ’lows to 
bring up some regular fighters from 
Mexico and have a real, sure ’nough 
bull-fight. Then he’s offered a prize 
of fifty dollars for the best roper, and 
fifty dollars for the best shooter.’’ 

‘I didn’t happen to hear of it, but I’m 
due to take that fifty; I need it,’’ said 
Mose. 

“He ’lows to have some races— pony 
races and bronco bustin’.’’ 

“When does it come off?’’ asked 
Mose with interest. 

“On the fourth.’’ 

“Tll be there.’’ 

After supper was over Reynolds said: 
“Are you too tired to ride over to the 
ranch? ”’ 

“Oh, no! I’m all right now.’’ 

“Well, I'll just naturally throw the 
saddles on a couple of broncos and 
we'll go see the folks.’’ 

Mose felt a warm glow around his 
heart as he trotted away beside Reynolds 
across the smooth sod. His affection for 
the Reynolds family was scarcely second 
to his boyish love for Mr. and Mrs. 
Burns. 

It was dark before they came in sight 

of the light in the narrow valley of the 
Mink. ‘‘ There’s the camp,’’ said Rey- 
nolds. ‘‘ No, I didn’t build it; it’s an 
old ranch; in fact, I bought the whole 
outfit.”’ 
_ Mrs. Reynolds had not changed at all 
in the three years, but Cora had grown 
handsomer and seemed much less timid, 
though she blushed vividly as Mose 
shook her hand. 

“T’m glad to see you back,’’ she said. 

Moved by an unusual emotion, Mose 4 
replied: ‘‘ You haven’t pined away.”’ 


‘“Pined!’? exclaimed her mother. Po a 


“Well, I should say not. You should —- 
see her when Jim Haynes # 

“Mother!’’ called the girl sharply, 
and Pink, now a beautiful child of eight, 
came opportunely into the room and. 
drew the conversation to herself. 
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“ Black Mose!” she cried; “ are 
you that terrible man?” 


had received him four years before, and 
he opened her letter with a tremor in his 
hands. It was dated the Christmas day 
of the year of his visit; it was more than 
three years belated, but he read it as if 
it were written the-day before, and it 
moved him quite as powerfully. 


‘‘ My Dear Friend: The impulse to write 
to you has grown stronger day by day since 
you left. Your wonderful life and your 
words appealed to my imagination with such 
power that I have been unable to put them _ 
out of my mind. Without intending to do 
so you have filled me with a great desire 
to see the West which is able to make you 
forget your family and friends and calls you 
on long journeys. { have sung for you every 
Sunday as I promised to do. Your friend 
Jack called to see me last night and we 
had a long talk about you. He is to write 
you also and gave me your probable ad- 
dress, You said you were nota good writer, 
but I wish you would let me know where you 
are and what you are doing, for I feel a deep 
interest in you, although I cannot make 
myself believe that you are not the Harold 
Excell I saw in Rock River. In reality you 
are not he, any more than I am the little 
prig who sang those songs tosave your soul! 
However, I was not so bad as I seemed even 
then, for I wanted you to admire my voice. 

“I hope this Christmas day finds you in a 
warm and sheltered place. It would be a 
great comfort to me if I could know you 
were not c d and hungry. Jack brought 
me a beautiful present—a set of George 
Eliot. I ought not to have accepted it, but 
he scemed so sure it would please me! had 
not the heart to refuse. I would send some- 
thing to you only I can’t feel sure of reach- 
ing you, and neither does Jack. 

“It may be of interest to you to know 
that Mr. King, the pastor, in whose church 
I sang, has resigned his pastorate to go 
abroad for a year. His successor is a man 
with a family—I don’t see how he will 
manage to live on the salary. Mr. King 
had independent means and wasa bachelor.” 


Right there the youth stopped. Some- 
thing told him that he had reached the 
heart of the woman’s message. King had 
resigned to goabroad. Why? The tone 
of the letter was studiedly cold. Why? 
There were a few more lines to say that 
Jack was coming in to eat Christmas 
dinner with her and that she would sing 
If I Were a Voice. He was not super- 
subtle, and yet something in this letter 
made his throat fill and his head a little 
dizzy. If it did not mean that she had 
broken with King, thén truth could not 
be conveyed in lines of black ink. 

He tore open Jack’s letter. 
short and to the point. 

“Dear Harry: lf you can get away come 
back to Marion and see Mary again. She 
wants to see you bad, I don’t know what 
has happened but I ¢hin& she has given 
King his walking-papers—and all on ac- 


It was 








As Mose, with Pink at his knee, sat 
watching the two women moving about 
the table, a half-formed resolution arose 
in his brain. He was weary of wandering, weary of lone- 
liness. This comfortable, homely room, this tender little 
form in his arms, made an appeal to him which was as 
Powerful as it was unexpected. He had lived so long in his 
blanket, with only Kintuck for company, that at this moment 
it seemed as if these were the best things to do—to stay 
with Reynolds, to make Cora happy, and to rest. He had 
Seen all phases of wild life and had carried out his plans 
to see the wonders of America. He had crossed the Painted 
Desert and camped beside the Colorado in the greatest cafion 
in the world. He had watched the Mokis while they danced 


shoes. We did everything that could be done, but she only 
lived six days after the exposure. Life is very hard for me now. 
I write also to say that as I am now alone and in bad health I 
shall accept a call to Sweetwater Springs, Colorado, for two 
reasons. One is that my health may be regained, and for the 
reason, also, my dear son, that I may be nearer you. If this 
reaches you and you can come to see me I hope you will do so. 
Iam lonely now and I long for you. The parish is small and 
the pay meager, but that will not matter if I can see you occa- 
sionally. Maud and her little family are well. I go to my new 
church in April. Your father, 


“JouHN EXce.t.” 


count of you. J know it. It can’t be any- 

body else. She talked of you the entire 

evening. Oh, man! but she was beautiful. 

She sang for me, but her mind was away in the mountains. I 

could see that. It was her interest in you made her so nice 

to me. Now, that’s the whole truth. Come back and get her. 

“ Yours in haste, Jack.” 

Mose tingled with the sudden joy of it. Jack’s letter, so 
unlike his usual calm, was convincing. He sprang up, a 
smile on his face, his eyes shining with happiness, his blood 
surging through his heart, and then he remembered the let- 
ters were three years old! The cloud settled down upon him 

—his limbs grew cold, and the light went out of his eyes. 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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: Starting Right as Freshmen 


AS I LOOK almost daily in the faces of so many college 
and university students from their entrance to their 
graduation, I may say a few words to those who are about to 
leave the schools and academies and to enter one of the many 
good colleges. For indeed at the time when I passed my 
examinations, years ago, I was much in the dark as to what 
college courses and college life were. There was a certain 
pride and elation in thinking that I was ready to take that 
advanced step; a certain fear that I might mot prove capable 
of the new life and its duties, and not a little ignorance of 
what it all meant and whither it all led. But that the four 
years at college may be of the happiest in every young man’s 
life, we may easily see. It matters not whether it is my col- 
lege that was, or yours that is to be. Each in the coming 
years can listen contentedly to the other’s college ‘‘ cheer’’ 
and say to himself: 
“Flows Yarrow sweet — 
As sweet, as sweet flows Tweed.” 

As soon as you enter college you begin to direct your life 
and to govern yourself more than ever before. Coliege life 
is a complex one, a miniature of the larger world later. 
The organization of your college class; the election of its 
officers; the relations to other classes; the literary societies 
and fraternity houses, if such there be; life in the dormi- 
tories; the debating unions; athletic exercises and contests; 
the adjustment of work to recreation—all bring into relief 
and develop the qualities of the entering college student. 

You are to meet teachers, unknown before; classmates for 
the first time; to make new and lasting friendships; for 
rarely are lasting friendships made after leaving the 
university. , 

How are they to be the happiest four years and the most 
useful —and, therefore, the happiest, too? Kipling tells the 
story in not many words of what the first great step must be; 
a step which, once taken and firmly trodden into a habit, 
brings with it power, influence, the greatest happiness. 
That habit is truthfulness, self-respect, cleanliness—the 
unstained shield. So that when you go home between terms, 
whether freshman or senior, your ‘‘ mother may sit down 
upon your bedside, and you may talk together for a long 
hour, as mother and son should, if there is to be any future to 
the Empire.’’ Nothing else can stand, where power and 
promptness and instant decision are required, but purity of 
thought and life. As vice goes down in the unequal struggle 
with self-respect, so the young athlete who can talk that long 
hour with his mother is a certain victor over him who cannot; 
and in all relationships of college life, when instant and 
right decision is required, only so can you be sure to make, 
and naturally, that one which self-respect compels. I have 
seen a college man, whose life had gone astray, make in an 
emergency the wrong choice; and another, in a similar situa- 
tion, instantly the right one. 

It seems to me that one of the chief habits which a fresh- 
man should try to form is the doing each and every day that 
special and particular day’s work, and not to let it double up 
on him. You begin right from force of resolution, relax or 
let up in work, and then try to make it up toward examina- 
tions. The steady pull, completing each day that day’s work 
of study, is what counts most and best. 

There are, relatively, not many college men, increasing as 
their number is. I am a firm believer in them, their work, 
their mission. I appeal to them to seek out the best that is 
in them by steadfastness and self-respect. 

—C. C. HARRISON, 
Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Is China’s Case Hopeless? 


og THERE is any truth in the fancy that ears will burn 
while their owner is being talked about, the collective 
ears of China must have been ablaze during the past few 
weeks. Everything ever written derogatory to Chinese 
character and capacity has been dragged again into print, and 
the civilized world has been assured that China is deter- 
mined to remain suspicious, semi-barbarous, tricky, isolated 
and unchanging. 

Within the memory of men not yet old the world was 
talking in exactly the same way of Japan, a nation then less 
known and less progressive than the China of to-day. The 
first modern treaty with Japan was extorted about forty-five 
years ago, and literally at the cannon’s mouth. At that time 
the feudal system prevailed, the great lords fought one 
another for amusement or spoils and frequently rose against 
the general government, which was as weak as that of China. 
The Emperor, like the nominal ruler of China, was an auto- 
crat and ‘‘ The Son of Heaven,’’ at whom no ordinary 
mortal was allowed to look; like China’s Emperor he was 
also a puppet in the hands of a real ruler and a court circle. 
The people were as ill-fed, ignorant and suspicious as the 
Chinese of to-day; neither their lives nor possessions were 
respected. They dressed in long gowns like the Chinese, 
wore their hair in a manner compared with which the 
Celestial’s pigtail is a thing of beauty, regarded magic as an 
actual and transcendent power and believed all foreigners 
were ‘‘ devils.’”” The members of the first Japanese Embassy 
to the United States were in appearance as comical as any 
band of buffoons, and their manner was as conceited, stolid 
and suspicious as that of a lot of prairie Indians. For years 
after the treaty ports were opened there'was intense hatred 
of the foreigner and his religion. Yet to-day Japan ranks 
with the civilized nations; the Emperor, who is his own 
master, dresses like an American gentleman, as do most of 
his subjects who can afford it; he has granted a constitution, 
of which his people are very proud and fond, the rights of 
rich and poor alike are protected by law, cruel punishments 
have been abolished, the foreigner’s life is as safe as it would 
be in any civilized country, all religions are tolerated, some 
vices and bad customs supposed to be inherent are abating 
rapidly, all good customs of civilization are being accepted 
and most of the bad ones are’ being avoided. The changes, 
which were not effected without friction, began at the top, 
among the great nobles, and the other classes followed their 
leaders. 

China is known to contain many would-be reformers, some 
of whom are men of natural force and high character. Their 
task is no greater than was that of the men who recon- 
structed Japan, for when they become predominant at court, 
as they almost were a year ago and would now be but for the 
reactionary measures of the Dowager Empress, reform by 
edict will be sudden, as it was in Japan. 

With our knowledge of Japan’s marvelous and rapid 
change for the better, the American mind can well afford 
to believe that China, too, will suddenly and at no distant 
date assume an honorable place among the great nations. 

— JoHN HABBERTON. 
os 


The fight against bosses will never be entirely 
won, because there will always be more bosses. 
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The Davids and the Trust Goliaths 


HERE is one thing in the trust question which is often 
lost sight of, and that is the probability that the trust 
will overleap itself and fall on the other side. Already there 
have been several instances of this since the present year 
began. In one case the trust had combined old mills and old 
machinery at many times their value and had set forth to 
make the public pay enormous interest on the swelled capi- 
tal. Presently a competitor went to work very quietly and 
began operations with new materials and on legitimate capi- 
tal, and the consequence was that before the larger trust knew 
what was happening it was knocked to pieces. 

More of this sort of thing must necessarily follow. The 
abnormal cannot continue forever. The normal must in 
the end win out, and it will not be long before many of the 
big organizations will find that they have placed upon their 
backs burdens too heavy for themto carry. Of course there 
are trusts that are exceptions to this, because they have got 
such a hold on the things that people must have and must 
use that they may be able to continue indefinitely. 

But it stands to reason that in the industrial future of the 
world the newest, the latest and the best will win the victory. 
One thing about a very big concern is that it is not always 
progressive. It is satisfied with its size until competition 
suddenly makes it realize that it has been too slow. Possibly 
we may expect more in the way of trust smashing from the 
inventors and artisans than from the parties and politicians. 

—LyNn ROBY MEEKINS. 
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A great party is not always to be judged by the 
quality of its band music. 
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The Drift of Our Drama 


N EDITORIAL in a recent numberof a popular magazine 
on the degradation of the stage in America has been 
widely quoted and freely commented upon. It is a vigorous 
arraignment of the sensational drama, the writer arguing that 
the scheme is ‘‘to make money by pandering to vice at the 
cost of the wholesale demoralization of the youth who are to 
be the backbone of the American nation of the future.’’ A 
London newspaper in commenting upon this editorial says 
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that “‘the writer charges American dramatists with being 
not only incapable of appreciating what is intellectual, in. 
structive, wholesome or inspiring, but addicted naturally to 
what is morbid, abnormal, audacious, startling or unclean,” 


The writer of the editorial does nothing of the sort. It is 
the American manager whom he accuses of pandering to vice. 
He does not mention the American dramatist. He knows 
that it is the foreign playwright who pollutes our stage. The 
American playwrights, with one or two conspicuous excep- 
tions, write clean plays. Bronson Howard, William Gillette, 
Augustus Thomas, James A. Herne, shining lights in the 
American galaxy, have never touched upon the ‘ morbid, 
abnormal, audacious, startling or unclean.’’ Their plays are 
wholesome, and, I am glad to add, popular. Unclean plays 
have their little day, usually in New York; then they go, and 
are forgotten. But only one of them has been the work of an 
American dramatist. 

While there is an audience for unclean plays, there isa 
larger audience for those that are clean. The greatest suc- 
cesses have been made with such plays as The Little Minister, 
Barbara Frietchie, The Prisoner of Zenda, The Pride of 
Jennico, The Old Homestead, Shore Acres, Way Down East, 
Shenandoah, and to go farther back, Hazel Kirke and Young 
Mrs. Winthrop. Any manager will tell you that there isa 
fortune in plays of homely life. It is because of its homeli- 
ness that Caleb West has been made into a play. 

All the ‘‘ book-plays’’ that are announced for early pro- 
duction are clean—To Have and To Hold, Richard Carvel, 
Janice Meredith, David Harum and The Adventures of 
Francois. All of these are American plays, which goes to 
prove that, given a chance, the American dramatist will 
redeem the condition of the theatre, which by some is now 
regarded as a ‘‘ national peril.’’ 

— JEANNETTE L. GILDER. 
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He who takes no risks takes no prizes. 
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Dyspepsia on Record 


ROM the first, at its core, humanity has been sound, yet 
every age has its faults and vices which furnish excel- 
lent bones for the sour-minded critics and dyspeptic satirists 
to pick. ‘‘ We like the distinction of being exceptionally 
bad,’’ said a distinguished lecturer the other evening, ‘‘ and 
so we manage to leave in print exaggerated records of our 
lapses from correct living.’’ Whether this is so or not, we 
haye but to cast our vision back into the not distant past in 
order to see that, while the world has been steadily growing 
better, each generation has had its fault-finders who thought 
it their duty to show that their contemporaries were 
debauched and degraded beyond salvation. 

In Shakespeare’s time the satirists and Jeremiahs were no 
more insistent than in Pope’s. Addison found as much to 
condemn in the manners and morals of his generation as 
Roger Ascham could point out in his. Horace Walpole, in 
the second quarter of the eighteenth century, said: ‘‘ The 
pretty men of the age in England use the women with no 
more deference than they do their coach horses.’’ If we now 
read the fiction of Smollett, Fielding, Swift and Defoe, the 
inevitable impression arrives that the manners and morals 
of the age in which they wrote were wholly bad. Very early 
in the eighteenth century Steele wrote in the Tatler, assault- 
ing the men of his time with almost unlimited accusation as 
‘* rakes, debauchees, atheists and illiterate drunk- 
ards.’?’ Lord Hervey, in his Memoirs of George II, says: 
‘“ The whole town of London, and many towns in the coun- 
try, swarmed with drunken people of both sexes from morn- 
ing till night.’’ This was not describing a special scene, 
but rather a continuous condition of the time. 

One would think, to read Walpole, Addison, Steele, Mrs. 
Delany and the Newgate Calendar, that England of the 
eighteenth century was but a den of roués, debauchees, rob- 
bers, murderers and gamblers. It is said that good news is 
truant, while bad news never lags. Doubtless the evil side 
of life has a way of leaving its impress on the outmost sali- 
ents of history. What if our own time were, in the long 
future, measured by the novels of Tolstoi, Ibsen, Thomas 
Hardy, Flaubert and Zola! Would not the historian a hun 
dred years hence, with nothing to go by but these ‘‘ mirrors 
of contemporary morals,’’ as they have been called, be 
pretty sure to set our manners and morals down as evel 
worse than those of the first half of the eighteenth century? 
It is a curious fact, not sufficiently recognized by critics, that 
the satirist, from the very nature of his business, sees well- 
nigh nothing but the most aggressive and exceptional evils of 
his time. Once we begin grumbling there is no end to what 
we see to whet the grumblet’s ax withal. Walpole busied 
himself very little with depicting’ the honor, virtue, nobié 
aims and splendid achievements of mankind in his days 
Carlyle undertook the colossal task of scolding his contem- 
poraries intoa pulp. Read his books and you must conclude 


that the nineteenth.century had a few incomparable heroes — 


and about’a billion rascals! Of course, we are not disap 
pointed when we find out that Carlyle’s life was one long, 
incurable attack of indigestion—that his dyspepsia was the 
largest fact of his experience. b. 

Indeed, we must take the written records with some large 
grains of salt. 


Every age has its evils; but in no age has” 
destructive evil overmatched constructive good. Steadily, — 










step by step, the growth of civilization has urged forward and — 


upward all the best aspirations of mankind. The fine spit 
of right has built more safely and more solidly than the spirit 
of wrong. — MAURICE THOMPSON. — 


Regretting money spent on vacation does not pay 
gas bills. 
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Our Ventilating Corset 
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The Best Stove on Earth 


in point of heating-power, cleanliness, 
economy, convenience, quickness of 
cooking (1 quart of cold water boiled in 
two minutes), and regulation, is our 


6“ Royal Blue 9% Wickless 


Oil Stove. 


Uses kerosene, yet controlled like 
a@ gas stove. It saves an enor- 
mous amount of drudgery. 
Picture shows smallest size 
(8 ins. high), price $4.00. 
Full line of Stoves and Ranges 

described in free Booklet A. 


Hydrocarbon Burner Co., 
197 Fulton St., New York. 
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exile system in Siberia, with the ex- 

ception of the extreme northeastern 
province, will be abolished. The news has 
been received everywhere with applause. 
Russia thus ends one of the worst barbarities 
of the century and moves closer to the front 
line of civilization. 

For nearly one hundred years the exile 
system has been in effect. Over a million— 
some say two million—people, of whom 
fifteen per cent. were women, have been 
deported to the Siberian mines and prisons, 
a fate which has often been worse than death. 
Of these only a comparatively small percent- 
age remain, so that of the total population of 
Siberia to-day only five per cent. are exiles. 
Unquestionably Russia’s action, following 
upon the opening of the country through the 
new Trans-Siberian Railroad, will contribute 
greatly to Siberia’s growth and will at once 
give it a new place in the world by removing 
from it the stigma of a prison land. 

The modern world, in mitigating its punish- 
ments and in contributing tothe liberty of the 
individual, is moving distinctly forward, 
and we have only to look back a bit to find 
how great this progress has been during the 
past half century. 


A FTER the thirteenth of next January the 


The Decline of Deportation 


This action of Russia leaves few remains 
of the old exile system in the world. 

In the last century transportation or depor- 
tation or exile, or by whatever name it may 
be known, was the favorite mode of punish- 
ment, and during the first part of the present 
century Great Britain used it extensively. 
Australia was the dumping-ground of English 
convicts for years. Bermuda and Gibraltar 
were also used, but gradually Great Britain 
abandoned the practice as being contrary to 
justice and humanity. 

Some of the other countries still have penal 
colonies. Italy tried the plan on the African 
coast of the Red Sea, but the thousand con- 
victs sent died so quickly that the project 
was abandoned. Portugal has convict settle- 
ments on the east and west coasts of Africa, 
and one in Goa, India. France has penal 
colonies in New Caledonia in the Pacific and 
in French Guiana, both of which are called 
blots upon French civilization. Spain’s 
prisons at Ceuta and at Fernando Po on the 
coast of Africa are described as the most 
horrible in the world. 

It is only a question of time when all these 
will be abandoned. 


When Russia Freed the Serfs 


Not since Alexander II of Russia signed the 
Emancipation Act has there been any action 
taken by the Russian Government to give 
so much satisfaction as this abolition of the 
Siberian exile system. 

‘On the third of March, 1861,’’ wrote a 
historian, ‘‘ the Emancipation Act was signed. 
The rustic population then consisted of 
22,000,000 of common slaves, 3,000,000 of 
appanage peasants and 23,000,000 of crown 
peasants. 

‘« The first class were enfranchised by that 
act and a separate law has since been 
passed in favor of the crown peasants and 
appanage peasants, who are now as free in 
fact as they formerly were in name. A cer- 
tain portion of land, varying in different prov- 
inces according to the soil and climate, was 
affixed to every ‘soul,’ and government aid 
was promised to the peasants in buying their 
homesteads and allotments.’’ 

This was Russia’s great step in the present 
century, but still the horrors of Siberia and its 
exile system remained to shame her before 
the world. 

Now that that too has been done away 
with, and, now that Russia is taking such 
a ‘stupendous part in modern industry and 
transportation, we have a new agent in civili- 
zation, not only working for the world but 
improving herself as she labors. 


The Prison Reformers 


The major part of the credit for the im- 
provement of prison conditions and the 
amelioration of punishments in all parts of 
the world is due to those good people who, 
singly and through their societies, have 
worked for the improvement of humanity. 
In this country we have a splendid prison 
organization, and ip other parts of the world 
there are similar associations which have 
labored unremittingly for the abolition of 
unjust and inhuman forms of punishment. 
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“PUBLICKH OCCURRENCES” 


This work at first seemed chimerical to many, 
but those engaged in it went forward 
patiently and perseveringly, gathered facts, 
perfected arguments, and thus in time 
wrought changes which at first seemed im- 
possible. To them the highest credit is due, 
for they gave not only all their time and 
ability, but also their means, that the lot of 
the offenders might be improved. There is 
no brighter chapter of perseverance and un- 
selfishness in the history of philanthropy 
than the work of the prison reformers. 


Neither Slave Nor Throne 


After the Civil War had abolished slavery 
in the United States there remained in Brazil 
nearly three millions of slaves. Their finan- 
cial value was many millions. 

The movement against slavery had begun 
and had advanced with a vigor that reached 
the.southern part of the hemisphere and had 
its effect among the Brazilians. Hence there 
came the Brazil Act of Emancipation, which 
was passed on the _ twenty-eighth of 





September, 1871, and from that date it was | 


“cc 


enacted that ‘‘ children henceforth born of 
slave women shall be of free condition.’’ 
This emancipation, however, was not com- 
plete, for the children were not actually free 
until they were twenty-one years old; but it 
was so arranged that they might be gradually 
released from bondage, and thus it happened 
that in a little more than three years the law 
had liberated almost one-half of the slaves. 

Then, in 1883, an abolition movement started 
in different localities and gained momentum 
until on the twenty-eighth of September, 
1885, the Brazilians passed a new emancipa- 
tion act which hastened the extension of free- 
dom. On March 30, 1887, the number of 
slaves in Brazil was officially placed at 723,- 
419 and their legai value was reported as 
$485,225,212. The next year the abolition of 
slavery was completed and the Congress of 
Brazil refused to consider any bill looking to 
compensation to the slave owners. 

This event was hailed by the civilized 
world with the utmost satisfaction, especially 
in the United States, and afterward, when a 
Republic succeeded a monarchy in the gov- 
ernment of Brazil, the proud boast was made 
that neither a slave nora throne existed in 
the Western hemisphere. 


Tempering the Punishments 


The tendency in all civilized countries is 
toward mitigation of all punishments. In 
this country, for instance, the death penalty 
is forbidden by law in Colorado, Rhode 
Island, Maine, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Iowa once abolished it but afterward restored 
it. In eighteen States, on the recommenda- 
tion of the jury, life imprisonment may be 
substituted by the court for the death penalty. 

Another improvement is the method of 
inflicting the penalty. In New York and 
Ohio electricity is used with excellent results, 
and in other States, with one or two excep- 
tions, the hangings are as private as possible. 

The number of legal executions in this 
country every year varies from 110 to 130— 
rather a small total when we remember that 
the homicides number between seven and 
eight thousand annually. 

Some of the other countries, such as Brazil, 
Holland, Portugal and Switzerland, have 
abolished capital punishment. Those who 
study the statistics declare that not enough is 
known as yet to decide whether or not the 
step is a wise one, but unquestionably the 
movement is in that direction. 


Giving the Prisoners a Chance 


In the other punishments reform is con- 
stantly at work. Delaware has a whipping- 
post and in Maryland there is a whipping- 
post for the punishment of wife-beaters, but 
outside of these two instances all the old 
forms of bodily punishment have been abol- 
ished. 

Much good is being done in treating many 
of the offenders against society as morally dis- 
eased; and thus we have prison sanitariums 
for these offenders. The reform schools which 
now exist in nearly every State are doing a 
wonderful work in converting young crimi- 
nals into decent citizens. 

When we compare our present prison laws 
with those of half a century ago we find con- 
trasts fully as bad as the Russia of the past 
and the Russia of to-day; so in this respect 
the century is ending with credit to the 
nations, and to the people who have lived 
through its great and glorious days. 
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New Fall Suits and Cloaks. 


HE well-dressed wo- 
man of to-day, be 
she the wife of million- 
aire or mechanic, is the 
tailor-made woman. The 
day of high prices is over. 
Modern usiness 
methods, our large estab- 
lishment, correct buying 
of materials, and the fact 
that we deal direct with 
the consumer, employing 
no agents and adminis- 
tering no branch stores, 
has made it possible for 
us to place in your hands_ 
the very newest cre- 
ations in specially- 
tailored garments at very 
moderate prices. If the 
idea of a specially-tailor- 
made costume of the 
latest Paris cut, at the 
most reasonable of prices, 
is attractive to you, send 
for our illustrated Fall 
Catalogue. You will get 
it free by return mail, 
together with a choice 
selection of samples of 
the very newest French 
cloths. Our prices this 
season are lower than 
ever before. We prepay 
all express charges. 
Our new Fall Cuata- 
logue illustrates: 


Exquisite Tailor-Made Costumes, selected from 
the newest Paris models, $8 up. 
Tailor-Made Gowns, both jacket and skirt lined 
throughout with fine quality taffeta 
silk, $15 up. 

Visiting and Church Dresses at very 
moderate prices. 

Exclusive Designs “oa lined throughout, 





New French oes se according to the latest 
is, $4 up. 
Golf Capes, reason a tig Rainy-Day Suits and 
Rainy-Day Skirts made of double 
face materials. 


We would be pleased to mail our catalogue, together 
with a full line of samples to select from, to any lady 
who wishes to dress well at moderate cost. Be sure to 
say whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, 
and we will then be able to send you exactly what you 
desire. Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them free by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119-121 W. 23d St., New York. 


B. Eldredge 
AUTOMATIC 


The Best All-Around Family Sewing 
Machine Made. 


Easy Running, 
High Speed, 
Simple and 
Silent. 


SOLD ATA 
REASONABLE 
PRICE 
AND FULLY 
GUARANTEED. 


Send for Circular. 


NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE CO. 
BELVIDERE, ILL. 


Chicago House, New York House, 
49 Jackson BouLEVARD, 93 READE STREET. 











TG SAHIN 


On Jellies 


Preserves and pickieh 8 a a thin 
coating of 


Will keep them VA moisture and acid proof. 
Paraffine Wax is also useful in a dozen other ways 
about the house. Full directions in each pound 
package. Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 








TREES SUCCEED 


“Fruit Book ma “Result of 76 years’ FAL... 
STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 
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“TRADE MARK ~~ 


1847 Besse 


Bros: 





Knives, — 
and Spoo 


For every oe ind 
and in a great variety of pat- 
terns, can be selected in the 
brand bearing the trade-mark } jj 


“1847 


Rogers 


99 
Bros. 
They are sold by 
leadin; 
deal- 
ers. 





“ Silver 
Plate that 
Wears. 


This same 
brand in silver 
plate has been 
H made for over 
half a century, 
and wherever used 
has given entire 
satisfaction. 
Remember 
“1847,” 
as there are imi- 
tation ** Rogers." 
Send for catalogue Was 
L to the makers. I 


International Silver Co. 
Successor to 

Meriden Britannia Co. 
eriden, Conn. 


— > 
en be] 




















HE above mark 
is no doubt on 
many pieces in your 
china collection — 
the best pieces. 
I" you would more 
fully appreciate 
the meaning of the 
stamp send for our 
story in booklet 
form (copyrighted) 
entitled: 


*‘Limoges— 
Its People—Its China” 


An education in itself. No charge for it. 


BAWO & DOTTER 


Owners and Operators 26 to 32 Barclay St. 
New York 





Elite Works, Limoges, France. 























The Greatest 
Satisfaction 


In owning a musical 
instrument is the 
ability to play. 
Usually to be- 

come a profi- 

cient performer 
means time, work 








Others 


andexpense. GET A $4.00 to $8.00 
Columbia Zither 
** The Easy to Play’’ 


And save the bother and the money. No teacher required. 
Almost an "so & can Mond ina few Sones by following chart 
i I i i in 
music, Inexpensive, very du- 
Entertaining and educationh, 
Your music dealer should have the Columbia. 
Uf not, send price to us and we will ship, ex- 
press prepaid. Send for FREE Catalogue. 
The Phonoharp Co., Dept. F, 152 Liverpool St., E. Boston, Mass. 


Invitations 
Announcements 
At Home and Church Cards 


Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


The Society Stationers 
26 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 


YOUR FACE ON A BUTTON 
For 10 Cents 


Send Photo, and receive, postpaid, pin- 
back Celluloid Medallion with "your 
Photo on same. Photos returned FREE 
in from 7 to 10 days. Send five orders 
with 50c, and we will set one in hand- 
some easel-back, metal frame. AM Or. © 
ders Filled Promptly. Agents wanted. 


G. A. SHULER CO. 
363 B Washington St., Boston 


chords ings. A perfect instrument. 
nee ly a charmin 
rable and beautifully finished. 





























By Clint 


OLONEL THOMAS BURTON, 

( Commissioner of Congress, had before 
him a most delicate task that July 
afternoon of 1783. He was to inform the 
heiress of the Manor of Van Ostram, which 
included many goodly acres lining the 
Hudson, that her property was confiscate to 
the State; for Mistress Dorothy Van Ostram 
was the last of a family—her father and her 
brothers killed in the war, and a cousin 
exile in Nova Scotia— most troublous parti- 
sans of the King. And of herself, Nicholas 
Van Ostram’s daughter, after her succession 
to the estate many a story was told: how she 
had contributed money and men and her 
influence to the king; how bitter her tongue 
against the rebels. At a time when many 
loyalists were paying for their part, this 
intriguer and malcontent, mistress of the 
Manor of Van Ostram, could not be forgotten. 

So it was that Colonel Burton was on the 
mission of that July day. Not a pleasant 
mission; not alone because she was a 
woman, but because he thought she once had 
done him a service, and for certain other 
reasons of his own. 

As he rode up to the manor house, he 
remembered a dreary, snowy twilight long 
ago. 

He threw his bridle to his servant and 
clanged the knocker. A curtsying maid— 
for poverty had curtailed the men-servants — 
admitted him and ushered him into a broad 
room. He was seated before the hearth 
musing with his displeasing memories, when 
the maid returned and told him that Mistress 
Van Ostram was pleased to see him. 

He rose as the lady entered, his heart 
beating violently, but she showed no recogni- 
tion. 

‘* Be seated, sir, pray, and to relieve you of 
embarrassment I will tell you I am aware of 
your mission.’’ 

‘*T apologize for it,’’ quoth he. 

‘“?Tis the turn of war,’’ said she with her 
eyes on the fields beyond the windows. 

‘We who were loyal must suffer —must 
give up things that are dear—as the 
Americans have given up their king,’’ she 
ended with spirit. 

“Yet, Mistress, I think that with you there 
is a way to keep your estates—nay, two 
ways,’’ said he, half boldly, half timidly. 

‘“And why,’’ she cried passionately, 
‘‘should not I, who have given up father, 
brothers, my own dearest blood and kin— 
why should not I give up these acres—all 
that’s left me?”’ 

‘* Will you listen to a story?’’ 

‘Tl am not overmuch anxious,’’ 
lady. 

‘*T promise it shall not be too long.”’ 

‘*T pray you, Colonel Burton, do not think 
that we who have lost our cause have lost 
also our manners,’’ said she, more graciously. 

‘Nay, nay, Mistress Van Ostram,’’ said 
he, thinking her wondrous pretty and 
spirited. ‘‘I crave your patience, and my 
story — bearing, you will see, on your per- 
plexity —1I soon shall have done.’’ 

And this was what he told. 


II 


MAN had been riding hard of a December 
day through that very county, taking the 
back ways, and with the import of his mes- 
sage deep in his thoughts; for on its success 
depended much for General Washington. 
He had been hours in the saddle, was jaded 
and beset with forebodings. The whole 
world seemed as drear as this wintry scene 
about; the clouds low and cold, the whole 
aspect sour. And now, as he passed through 
a bare-limbed forest, it was all a hopeless 
struggle, he thought, for what, indeed, could 
these Colonists do, worn as they were by the 
long war, against the might of Great Britain? 
He had been through many narrow and 
depressing risks in the course of that venture- 
some ride; twice had he been within a hair’s 
breadth of capture, and now the third chance 
would come. Were he taken with the trap- 
pings of a King’s sergeant on him he would 
be judged aspy. He knew that well, but it 
was not this matter that so much affected 


quoth the 


| him, for he was young—a gentleman indeed, 


a Burton of Culpeper. The glow of strong 
blood usually was in him, but now all his 
strength of body and spirit was at the lowest. 
The road broadened, the forest opened, 
and the horse, that no longer obeyed the spur, 
bore his rider into an open country, where, 
in a stretching, snow-covered field, stood a 
pretentious-looking house. 
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GAe Forfeit of the Manor 


Ross 


He paused to consider, for he was not sure 


on 


of the way. This must be Van Ostram 
manor house. He was five miles out of his 
way. A mile farther and he should come on 


the Boar’s Head. But he must ask. 


So he rode up to the house, dismounted | 


and sounded the knocker. 
followed the clatter, and then at last there 
came shambling steps, 


A long silence | 


and an old black | 


appeared who told him that he was right in | 
his conjecture and that the Boar’s Head was | 


a mile farther. 


He thought he had a glimpse | 


of a woman’s face from the recesses of the | 


hall, but he could not be sure. ’Twas one of 
those fleeting impressions that might or 
might not be truth. 

He rode on in the blinding snow and 
gathering darkness. Heavy with sleep when 
he reached the inn, he was looked on suspi- 
ciously, but his uniform secured him the 
host’s favor. Yet, when he tried to get a 
fresh mount, he failed, and knowing that 
before he could proceed farther his horse and 
he must have rest, he saw to its stabling and 
then went in to supper. He was served by 
the host’s daughter, a buxom lass, who 
watched him out of curious eyes. 

He went to his room and sat down there 
crestfallen—and more than half asleep. He 
noted the galloping of a horse and that it fell 
still again except for noisy voices from the 
tap-room. 

He must get on, but how? His anxiety 
would not suffer him to think of bed, drowsy 
as he was. He must have sat there in stupid 
perplexity for a full hour, when there was a 
low, hesitating knock. 

The door was pushed open and he saw by 
the flickering candle a girl, dressed simply, 
like the maid who had served him, but not 
that maid, indeed. This was not one who 
would drop a curtsy, but rather one who 
would command it of another. 

She closed the door and stood in the room. 

‘*T know who you are,’’ quoth the maid; 
‘fyou are Colonel Burton, carrying dis- 
patches. You are a spy; you are in the 
King’s uniform.’’ 

He looked at her quickly. 

‘Do I look like that officer?’’ he asked, 
not knowing what to expect. 

‘IT know you are he,’’ replied the maid, 
‘‘and in twenty minutes this place will be 
overcrowded with troopers.’’ 

‘“You come to warn me, but I cannot go 
on; my horse is nearly dead,’’ said he. 

‘TI know, and I have a fresh one in the 
lane back of the inn.’’ 

He looked at her in surprise, and then: 

‘You are doing your country a service.’’ 

‘* Not because I am of your side,’’ said she, 
quite disdainfully. 

‘** And why, then?’”’ 

She was speaking as a lady of breeding, 
and he saw that she was no maid of the inn, 
though her simple gown so proclaimed her. 

“‘ Let it be enough that I do not care to see 
a daring man run down like a fox.”’ 

‘* Thank you, Mistress,’’ said Burton. 
have little time.’’ ‘ 
** Yes; hurry, oh, hurry, I pray you.’’ 

He took his pistols and followed her down 
a back stair and out by a littie door into the 
stable yard. As the snow beat on their faces 
he heard a great clattering of hoofs. 

‘* They are here,’’ she said. 

And she hurried, he following, till they 
reached a lane and presently came on toa 
horse tied to a fence, saddled and ready. 

‘“You have done General Washington a 
great service,’’ quoth he. 

‘*] am sorry for that,’’ said she bitterly. 

‘* And perchance saved my life,’’ said he. 

‘‘Tt may be a woman’s nature to save any- 
one that’s hunted,’’ said she. 

‘** And I saw you in the hall of the manor? ae 
he persisted. 

‘* Yes—you may have,’’ she answered. 

“You knew that they were after me?’’ 

‘‘T knew they were hunting the country for 
a spy, and I suspected that he might be you.’’ 

Then, as if suddenly remembering the part 
she was playing and which she had forgotten 
in her excitement, she again was the maid of 
the inn. 

‘* Lord, sir; you don’t know but I have a 
sweetheart on the other side. But hurry!’’ 

The last words were not those of the class 
she feigned. 

He fumbled with the tying strap and then 
caught her hand and held it. 

‘* But they will discover you,’’ he said. 

‘No; they cannot, trust me for that. 
me go.”’ 


bese | 


Let 




















“oe CLIC HT 
NEVER FAILS 


Is a phrase so comprehensive and so full of meaning 
that there is but one method of illumination that can 
use it with perfect propriety. This one method is the 
remarkable 


ANGLE LAMP 


Which has demonstrated its merit fu so many places 
that it would seem as though the whole world should 
know of it. However, there are still many who must be 
made acquainted with its virtues, and so we repeat that 
while more brilliant than gas or electricity it gives no 
more heat, never smokes or smells under any circum. 
stances, is so safe and simple that a child can operate 
it, and presents a marvelous economy — Eighteen 

Jenta’ worth of ordinary oil burns for one month. It 
has many other features found in no other system of 
illumination, and our Catalog K will tell you all about 
them, and illustrate all styles, from $1.80 up. Send for it. 


THE ANGLE LAMP CO., 76 Park Place, New York 





















‘* Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


FISKE 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘fone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an tadividisatien that no other Piano possesses. 


60 












Over 


Years 110,000 


Established Sold 


BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars, 


J. & C. FISCHER 


33 Union Square—West, New York, N. Y. 





















A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


Ie Furnishéd by the 


VICTOR INSTANTANEOUS 
WATER HEATER 


Which occupies but little 
room ; is ready for 
use night or 
day ; fur. 
nishes hot Me 
water 9, Es 
fustantly for \ i 
bathing, shav- + 
ing, sickness, 
and all 
domestic pur- 

ses when 

otwater is re 

uired. Uses 

as or Gaso- 
line. Ask 
your dealers 
for it, or send 
for as 
catalogue. 

“snes W. J. ADAM, 


Jollet, 1M, 





“QUICK” Rs sa 


Saves time in Carriage Barn and Wagon 
Shed, also in lifting heavy articles in the 
ble. So com: 





yet isa Giantin allea! 
and rt ig neatly finished 
warrant ice Live 
are oakine. Tce money. Free 
Easy terms. Send for free illustrated catalogue 
QUICK MFG. CO., Dept. 01, GALIEN, nice. 
V lV E GIVEN AWAY! 
For the purpose of advertising ais 


full line of elegant 1900 Vive Cameras. 
We will allow you $1.00 

For it at any time toward the purchase o: 

riced Vive at catalogue prices. This splendid lite 
fretrament takes large 234 x 2% pictures. The le 
fine warranted one of our own grinding. “ae 
postal for full particulars and sample pictures, free _ 

VIVE CAMERA CO., 211 Stewart Building, Chicage 








Souvenir Camera 








CATALOGUE FREE. 53 STYLES AND SIZES 
Address COLFAX, South Bend, indiene 
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If it isn’t an Eastman it isn’t a Kodak. 





The highest achievement in 
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Pocket Photography is marked | 


No. 3 
Folding 
Pocket 
Kodak 


Makes pictures 3% x 4% inches and 


GOES IN THE POCKET. 


The No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodaks are made of 
aluminum, covered with fine morocco, have the finest 
Rapid Rectilinear lenses, automatic shutters, sets of 
three stops, scales for focusing, tripod sockets for 
horizontal exposures and brilliant view finders 
(reversible) with metal light shields. Load in day- 

















light with Eastman’s Film Cartridges for two, six | 


or twelve exposures, 


Price, $17.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogues free at the 
dealers’ or by mail. 








The Belle 


This much-admired painting,“ The Belle,” reproduced 
in our famous 


BEACON HILL PRINTS 


Which are made on genuine platinotype paper, fourteen 
times size of above cut, suitably mounted, 50 cents; 
twenty-five times size of cut, unmounted, $1.50, Sent 
to any address, prepaid, together with our catalogue. 


Catalogue Only 4 Cents 
CELEBRITY PHOTO & ART CO. 
256 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








Works Like a Carpet Sweeper 


The old hand rake catches some twigs and grass, and makes 
work hard and the temper bad. - 


the Finley Rotary 
Lawn Rake 


Is the only machine ever invented that takes the place of the anti- 
Lyeery hand rake, All loose grass, twigs, leaves and litter entirely 
tt ed from lawn in one-third the time usually required. Our rake 
ee a handsome appearance to the lawn, improves the condition 
oie produces thicker sod. Easily adjusted to fit any kind of work; 
a ple, on —T get out of order. Unequaled for raking 
eh, The FINLEY ROTARY LAWN RAK& is indispensable as 
wn mower, Saves time, money and lawn. Every rake guar- 
“A ; ue work perfectly. Price $12.00. Used and recommended 
> M. Studebaker, the great Vehicle manufacturer of South 
Bend, Ind. Send for illustrated circular and full information. 


FINLEY LAWN RAKE COMPANY, 303 N. Joliet St., Joliet, Il. 


Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Ry. 
CINCINNATI To MICHIGAN 


AND CANADA 
SHORT LINE TO TOLEDO AND DETROIT 











He bowed low there in the blinding snow 
and released her hand. 

‘*You must pardon me. You have done 
me at least a service and, through me, our 


army.’’ 

‘“No_ matter,’’ said she breathlessly. 
** Follow the lane. It leads to the Newburgh 
Pike.”’ 


‘*T shall not forget, Mistress.’’ 

‘* Forget or remember, I care not; but go.’’ 

The halloo was now in full cry. His 
mount sprang forward and he was borne on 
into the night. 

As he rode on, her face 
talized him. 

And then he remembered, years before— 
’twas at the Governor’s, at Williamsburg — 
he had met a young lady of New York, 
whose name had escaped him, but not her 
face. And she—why, she was this very 
maid of the inn! 

He reached his lines with that serious mes- 
sage which saved an army. 





a memory —tan- 


III 


E PAUSED, his story told, and watched 

the Lady of the Manor, whose color was 

heightened, it may have been, by the heat of 
the day. 

‘A pretty story,’’? quoth she. 
what’s its bearing? ’’ 

*“It might show an act of loyalty on the 
part of one reputed disloyal, and so it might 
save the forfeiture of an estate.’’ 

‘* The fortune of war,’’ quoth she inconse- 
quently. ‘‘ But have you not said that she 
did this not for your cause? ’”’ 

‘To the man—if she did it for the man 
and not for his cause—’twere the dearer 
thought,’’ replied Burton fervently. 

*“No, no; she did it for the cause,’’ 
answered the lady. 


‘* Pray, 


“Then perchance the estate may be 
saved.’’ 

‘*Ah,’’ the lady cried, ‘‘I detest you 
rebels.’’ 


He looked at her steadily, though she held 
her face averted. 

‘* Mistress Van Ostram,’’ said he at last, 
‘‘ if it were for the man, your estate is saved; 
if it were for the cause, it still issaved. Yet 
once you said ’twas for the man— who never 
forgot the face he saw in the minuet at 
Williamsburg, before all this war was—a 
face that has been with him, in many lonely 
places, in many sad times. If he could pur- 
chase the price of this estate by giving 
himself 43 

“Fie, fie,’’ interrupted the lady, ‘‘ you 
overrate the service done out of a girlish 
freak that snowy night. You would pay back 
too dearly. She was a traitress, that maid; 
how many times her conscience has said that 
to her,’’ she added, remembering. 

“But she knew him—this maid of the 
inn—the man she had seen that night long 
before at Williamsburg?’’ 

‘‘ Why, of course. He was then a beau, 
sir, a gallant—the owner of great properties. 
He was fairly well to look at. Why should 
she not remember?’’ asked the lady, now 
certainly blushing. 

‘* And then she did that which has left him 
at her mercy, whether or no he may be 
happy.’’ 

“Fie, fie, sir; you must have read a 
romance of Riehardson’s.’’ 

‘Yes, my own,’’ quoth he. ‘‘ But the 
question I put is, whether that deed was done 
for Congress or the man?”’ he insisted. 

‘* How may I explain a silly girl’s freak,’’ 
said she in dismay, ‘‘or answer a foolish 
question? ’”’ 

‘* By saying, Mistress, ’twas for the man.’’ 

He was standing by her side, looking down 
at her. 

She looked down to avoid his eyes. 

“Oh, law!’’ said she, ‘‘ you men are so 
obstinate.’’ 

‘* Yes, but would you have us different?’’ 

‘* But, indeed, ’tis not proper to use with a 
woman the manner of battle.’’ 

“Yes, Mistress Van Ostram, too many 
years’ soldiering steal away manners.’’ 

**So I have noted,’’ quoth she. ‘‘ You 
come for my estates—you, who have taken 
my all.’’ And her voice was so sad over her 
memories that he was disheartened; yet he 
persisted : 

**You have but to say that you served the 
cause that night and you will preserve your 
estates.’’ 

‘That I will not—I will not; I hate it 
all—lI hate you all.’’ 

‘* Yes,’ said he slowly, ‘‘ your reason is 
good. I know well how you feel. And, 
Mistress ” Herose. ‘‘I grieve to have 
so troubled you. Yet, believe me, I am 
sorry. ‘Twas but that I would spare you 
more misery.”’ 
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**You have been kind,’’ quoth she in a 
faint voice; ‘‘ very kind.’’ 

‘*T bid you, Mistress, good-day,’’ 

** Good-day, sir.’’ 

He was at the door when her voice reached 
him. 

‘*T fear,’’ said she, her face still downcast, 
““that I may not appear over-grateful.’’ 

‘*T can understand how you cannot say, ‘ I 
did that deed for Congress.’ Nay, how could 
you say that?’’ 

** How could I?’’ 

‘* And I can understand how you cannot 
say that it was for the man.’’ 

‘TI said, for a hunted creature, sir.’’ 

** And now he is no longer hunted.’’ 

‘Rather, I am the hunted, and now he 
visits me out of pity.’’ 

‘* Ah, Mistress,’’ said the Colonel; ‘‘ how 
can you women treat us so harshly? You 
know well that it is not mere pity.’’ 

‘* Sir,’ she said, ‘‘I know not what to 


think. ‘These estates are dear, because here 
I was born. But the faces I loved are no 
more here. What matters it to me, then, if 


these acres leave me? Ah, I am utterly 
alone.’’ 

He thought of it all for a moment, consid- 
ering his words. 

‘**’* Tis not pity,’’ he said. 

‘Oh, you are good—so good.’’ Tears 
were in her eyes now as she looked at him. 

‘* Not better than the maid of the inn was 
to me—than she could be to me again.’’ 

‘* How may that be, for truly I would not 
have my manners unseemly?’’ said she 
demurely. 

** You know.”’ 

** Indeed, why should I?”’ 

‘* By saying that ’twas for the man that 
night at the inn,’’ he went on. 

‘*But how may that preserve 
manor?’ asked she evasively. 

‘* Ah, say it, Mistress,’’ he implored. 

‘* Why, to please you,’’ she quoth faintly, 
‘* twas to save the man when he was hunted. 
Does that save me the manor?’’ 

‘In part, but you must say further,’’ 
quoth he, seeing he had gained but half his 
point. 

‘*Oh, fie, Colonel, to permit you men a 
step means that you will take a full score.’’ 

‘* Not I, unless ’tis granted,’’ quoth he, his 
hand on his breast. 

‘“What, suddenly diffident?’’ asked she 
mockingly. 

‘*Mistress,’’ he cried, taking her hand, 
despite her reluctance, ‘‘ you must not leave 
me unhappy.”’ 

‘* Release my hand,’’ she commanded. 

‘* Say then, the maid of the inn saved the 
man, and now the lady of the manor will 
save him peace of mind.’’ 

** Ah, sir, you are froward,’’ she cried, in 
apparent dismay. 

‘“Would you have me less, Mistress—a 
rough soldier, who has forgotten the Virginia 
gentleman, and yet has his excuse, the tor- 
ment your eyes give him?’”’ 

** Oh, you will have it your way.’’ 

‘*T indeed will,’’ said he strongly. 

After a pause her tear-stained face smiled 
into his: 

‘Then be it so. The war has taken away 
and the war has given.’’ And her voice was 
low. ‘‘’Twas the man that caused me to aid 
his escape. ’Tis—ah, sir, how can you so 
bother me—’tis—I cannot say it—’tis the 
man now.”’ 

So, they relate, was consummated the 
forfeit of the ancient Dutch domain of the 
Manor of the Van Ostrams— but not, as many 
eager politicians hoped, to the State. 


me the 


a 
A Question of Loyalty 


HE old Duke of Argyll, who ‘now rests 

with his fathers, was one of the leaders 

of thought in England for very many years, 

but His Grace did one thing that Scotsmen 

could not forgive him for doing. Loyal to 

his house he yet accepted a title from the 
English Queen. 

For many, many generations the Argylls 
had refused to graft any new title upon their 
ancient Highland one. They were the 
Argylls before the Guelphs were ever thought 
of as a ruling house, and like many haughty 
Highland chiefs they refused to accept honors 
that might in any way offset or overshadow 
their ancient hill titles. 

It is believed that the old Duke of Argyll, 
shortly after accepting the English title, 
repented having done so, but then, of course, 
it was too late. The Queen’s daughter 
Louise is now Duchess of Argyll, and the 
Marquis of Lorne—sometime Governor- 
General of Canada— is Duke. 


said he. | 
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“SUPPOSE I LIVE” 


That’s the way to look at life insurance. 
If death comes the policy is in force. If 
life continues the policy bears fruit. In 
fact, life without a policy is worse than 
death without a policy. Ask us for ‘‘ The 
How and The Why ’’—free booklet. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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DRAWN BY 
C.D. WILLIAMS 


— he cut the string and hauled off the boot and reached 


in. “No, it’s here, thank Heaving!” says he 


one as being an especially religious 

man, he was nevertheless invariably a 
stout defender of the church and things per- 
taining thereto. He always impressed one 
with the idea that he had been in the past 
a regular attendant at religious exercises; but 
he sometimes greatly weakened his case by 
intimating that it was his present constant 
practice, though unfortunately it was patent 
in the sight of all that he never attended. 
Another point which might have been urged 
against the probability of his ever having 
done so was that he chiefly recommended the 
church as the best place for a man to learn to 
speak the truth, but that he showed little of 
the church’s influence in this direction. But 
whatever his earlier habits in this respect may 
have been he was fond of relating an anec- 
dote of a certain Reverend Mr. Spottswood, 
who had formerly labored in the town, which 
ran something as follows: 

There was Reverend Spottswood—best 
man that ever lived— never done a wrong act 
in his life, I reckon. Take lying, for 
instance—well, now, he was down on that. 
Never heard him say a word in its favor. 
Stood right up in the ring—pulpit I mean— 
and preached agin it. Wouldn’t listen toa 
man’s lying in his business even, nor in a 
hoss trade, nor in politics. Hurt himself 
with some of his strongest supporters, too, by 
it. More than once I’ve seen him come 
down town Monday morning looking sort o’ 
solemn and set around the mouth, and I’d say 
to him: “‘ Elder, you give them liars fits 


Lone as Mr. Milo Bush did not impress 


again in your evening discourse, didn’t 
you?” ‘‘T calculated to lam ’em a little,” 
says he. ‘‘ But you know it hurts you in the 
community,’’ says I. ‘‘I know it, Brother 
Bush,’’ says he; ‘‘I know it, But I can’t 
help that. I feel that I can always depend 


on you, at least, to stand by me in my cru- 
shade agin the vice, Brother Bush.’’ ‘‘ You 
can that, Elder,’’ says I. ‘‘I can’t unfortu- 
nately say like you, Elder, that I never told 
a lie—I had the weakness of youth—boys 
will be boys, Elder—but mow I see the 
beauty of truth. Shake!’’ And I would 
press his hand, and he would pass on and I 
could see that he was strengthened and 
encouraged. 

The Elder didn’t have but one failing, and 
that was absent-mindedness—the wuss for 
that you ever seen. No use my /rying to tell 
you. how absent-minded he was—you 
wouldn’t believe me. ' Come down town after 
a spool of thread for his wife and probably 
tote home a garden-rake, or some such con- 
traption. Or mebby come streaking down 
ten minutes before supper time for a pound 
of round steak and then, after he’d ordered 
it, stand ’round the market for half an hour 
waiting for the butcher to hang him back up 
on the hook. Used to forget and biaze away 
at us with the same sermon till we knowed it 
by heart. Once he preached a sermon on the 
necessity of infant baptism three times run- 
ning, and when he opened up with it the 
fourth time I riz up, and says I, in a kind, 
gentle way, says I: ‘‘ Elder, ain’t you getting 
them infants pretty wet? Hang ’em on the 
line for to-day and give us that warm, drying 
discourse of your’n on future. punishment.’’ 
And he sorter stopped and pulled himself 
together, and says he: ‘‘ Thank you, Brother 
Bush. It’s my _ unfortunate  absent- 
How beautiful it is to see 


of Bill Cooper ER 


a member of the congregation willing 
to aid the pastor!’’ And he went on 
talking for ten minutes about how we 
all ought to strive to help him, and hold 
up his hands, and so forth, and wound 
up with, ‘“‘ But to resume,’’ and I’ll be 
hanged if he didn’t turn the pump on 
them infants again, and go right on ’s 
if nothing had happened. 

The Elder was always very much 
took up with furren missions, and after 
a nevew of his’n went to Africa in the 
missionary business he got wuss than 
ever. The nevew used to write him 
long letters telling ’bout the natives 
around his place, and their benighted 
state, and how much behind the fashions 
they was on clothes, and that kind o’ 
thing, and the more the Elder read the 
letters the more interesteder he got, and 
the more absent-minded. Seemed after 
a spell just to have his mind on them 
unfashionable natives and nothing else. 
And ’bout this time he appeared to get 
a little hard of hearing, and I reckon 
his sight, which had never been none 
too good, mebby went back on him a little, 
’specially when he got his specs on wrong 
side up, as heedid mostly. But he was a 
good man, the Elder was, and didn’t delight 
in nothing but doing kind deeds, even if he 
did cause the backsliding of Bill Cooper. 

It was this way about Bill Cooper. Five 
or six years before he had lived here, but he 
hadn’t been back at ali dooring the time. 
The Elder had labored amongst us for about 
two years. One day Bill was going through 
and dropped off for a little, quiet visit. It 
was evening, and he heard that a fair was 
being held up at the church, where the 
women was running fancy-work tables, and 
ice-cream layouts, and grab-bags, and other 
money-takers; so he went right up, fust 
buying his railroad ticket, paying his hotel 
bill, and taking off one boot and putting a 
ten-dollar note down under the insole and 
then tying on the boot with a stout string run- 
ning up to his suspenders. 

Well, soon’s Bill got inside he struck a 
whole raft of old friends and went to shaking 
hands with ’em kind o’ quiet. Bill was a 
good feller, but he was sorter bashful and 
timid, ’specially with the women, being an 
old bachelor and never no hand for soci’ty 
doings. Then this night he was more so than 
usual, not having been ’round for so long, 
and also being some nervous ’bout that ten- 
dollar bill, not feeling that he could afford to 
lose it. Of course the Elder was on hand, 
too, and very much interested, the fair being 
for the furren missions, and he just that day 
having got a letter from his nevew about them 
dark heathen, and they being anywhere from 
five to ten thousand years behind the style in 
the matter of clothes. The letter had made 
him more absent-minded than ever, and he 
was just wandering ’round trying to be socia- 
ble, but his mind was on them cannibulls. 
Best man in the world, but keerless, and sot 
on distant unbelievers. 

Well, Bill kept sidling, and the Elder kept 
wandering, and pretty soon they got near and 
somebody says: ‘‘ Bill, lemme interduce you 
to our new pastor,’’ and tows him up and 
says he: ‘‘ Elder Spottswood, this is Mr. 
Cooper.’’ The Elder takes his hand, and 
kinder wrenches his mind off’n the heathen, 
and says he: 

“Ah, glad to meet you, Mr. Hooper. 
You’re a stranger in our little town, I take 
itt? 


‘*No,’’ says Bill, ‘‘ not percisely.' I used 
to live here ’bout five years ago.’’ 
“‘ Ah, indeed,’’ says the Elder. ‘‘ Must be 


very pleasant to get back amongst old 
friends.’’ Then they went on. 

In ’bout ten minutes Bill was at the grab- 
bag, and had just paid a quarter to the girl 
and drawed out a teething-ring, when up 
comes the Elder, and says one of the women: 
““Oh, Elder Spottswood, let me introduce 
Mr. Cooper.’’ 

The Elder put out his hand again and says 
he: ‘‘ Ah, happy to see you amongst us, Mr. 
Gooper. Are you a stranger in our beautiful 
little village? ’’ 

** Only some,’’ says Bill. 
here five years ago.’’ 

‘Ah, just so,’’ says the Elder. ‘‘ How 
you must enjoy renewing old acquaintances. 
Hope I may see you again, Mr.—er— 
Tooter.’’ Then each one went on again. 

Well, in bout another ten minutes Bill was 
in one corner talking to an old friend when 


““T used to live 
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The President Suspender is 
an easy suspender because of 
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BACK RESTERS 


For Stenographers, 


McCloud 
Adjustable 
Spring-Back Chair 


Gives delicious com- 
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» three times as long 
without fatigue, be- 
cause the back can be 
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THE DAVIS CHAIR COMPANY 
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up comes the Elder again and bumps into 


him, and says the friend: ‘‘ Glad to see you, 
Elder. Here, you must meet my friend, Mr. 
Cooper.’’ 

‘* Ah, pleased to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. Kookey,’’ says the Elder. ‘‘ Might I ask 
if you are a stranger in our little hamlet?’’ 

“*] don’ call myself sich,” says Bill, his 
face pretty red. ‘‘ You see, I used to live 
here some years ago.’’ 

another old resident,’’ says the 
‘* There seems to be a number of old 
settlers here to-night. Quite a reunion, as it 
were. Hope I may meet you again—I want 
to tell you of the grand work we are doing in 
Bullyboloo Land, where my nevew is.’’ And 
Bill says he hopes he will meet him, though 
it was a cold lie, ’cause he had made up his 
mind that he’d run ’fore he’d face him again. 

But Bill was in for it again just the same. 
In a few minutes he was in a crowd in front 
of the tidy table, where one of the girls had 
just sold him a lamp-mat for seventy-five 
cents and was having hard work not to find the 
change for a dollar, when she seen the Elder, 
and that give her an idee, and she calls him 
over and says she: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Cooper, you 
must meet Elder Spottswood,’’ and the 
Elder out with his hand and pumped Bill’s 
up and down, and says he: 

‘* Ah, Mr. Scooter, good-evéning. I trust 
you are not finding it lonesome amongst 
strangers, eh?’”’ 

‘* But I’m only a comparative stranger, you 
see —I used to live here,’’ says Bill, redding 
up again,-and gritting his teeth. 

‘* Ah, you don’t tell me!’’ says the Elder. 
‘* Another old resident of our delightful little 
town. I meet them on all sides to-night,’ 
and he turned to speak to some one else, and 
Bill made a bee-line for the far end of the 
room. He just made up his mind that this 
settled it, and he’d keep away from every- 
body and not run any chances of no more 
introductions. So he stood there by the wall 
and studied a map of the Holy Land, and run 
his nose up and down the river Jordan, and 
squinted with one eye at Dan and cocked the 
other up at Beersheber, and got a focus on 
Bombay, and zigzagged his gaze off with the 
travels of Paul when he crossed the Rubicon, 
and was just thinking he was all safe when 
the Elder p’inted him and come sailing up 
and puts out his hand, and says he: 

“* Ah, good-evening, Brother. I don’t just 
seem to recall you—may I ask what your 
name might be?”’ 

‘My name is Cooper,’’ says Bill, loud and 
clear, and everybody looks. 

“Ah, Mr. Cooper,’’ says the Elder, and 
Bill feels encouraged, ‘‘ welcome to our 
midst. You are a stranger in our stirring 
little community, I see.’’ 

‘“No,’’ snaps Bill. ‘‘ Not by a long shot. 
Used to live here five years ago.’’ 

‘* Ah, indeed; I would scarcely believe it 
if you did not tell me so. I never seen so 
many old residents at one time before. I 
have met upward of a dozen this evening.’’ 

‘‘ But you’ve met me before,’’ says Bill, 
getting redder and redder. ‘‘ You i 

‘* Ah, impossible, impossible, Mr. 
Carpenter,’”’ breaks in the Elder. “ You see, 
I’ve only been here two years. But I hope 
to meet you many times in the future— many 
times—and talk with you about our grand 
mission work,’’ and the Elder went on, leav- 
ing Bill nropping his face with his lamp-mat. 

He was all right for ’most a nour, and had 
got his face worked down middling light 
again, when Deacon Pickett comes to him, 
and says he: 

‘* Bill, we’re going to have a few closing 
exercises, and the Elder is going to address 
us— just come up for’ard and I'll find you a 
seat.’’ 

Well, Bill fit off, but the Deacon drug him 
along, and when they got for’ard the seats 
was all full, so he took him up on the plat- 
form and give him a cheer amongst the pas- 
sel of us more promernent workers. I see 
Bill edging his cheer back and looking 
mighty skeered, but I couldn’t do nothing to 
help him. Then the Elder steps up, all 
smiles, and he looks ’round at the people, 
and smiles some more, and says he, ‘‘ My 
friends,’’ and sort o’ swings around so ’s to 
include us workers on the platform, and as 
he does so he catches sight of Bill. ‘‘ Wot!” 





he says; ‘‘ah, I see; we have a stranger,” 
and he steps over, his hand out. ‘‘ Mr. 
Cooper,’’ says I, in a loud whisper. ‘‘ Ah, 


welcome to our beautiful little city, Mr. 
Snooper,’’ says he, grabbing Bill’s hand. 

‘He used to live here,’’ says I, bound to 
make everything all pleasant. 

, then welcome all the more,’’ and he 
hauls Bill for’ard by main strength, pumping 
his hand harder than ever. ‘‘ It. seems there 
is a return of the lost tribes to-night— Mr. 
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Booter and Mr. Koonger and Mr. Snorter and 
Mr. Bunter and others. Let me present you 
to our people,’’ and he drags Bill, who’s all 
the time chewing his teething-ring at the 
rate of eighty times a minute, out to the edge 
of the platform, pumping his hand terrific. 
‘* My friends, let me present your old neigh- 
bor, Mr. Snooper. Now if Mr. Gosher and 
Mr. Grunter and the other old residents will 
come for’ard we’ll 

‘“‘You tarnation old fool,’’ howls Bill, 
yanking his hand away and backing off, ‘‘ my 
name is Cooper, and I’m the only old resi- 





dent here! You’ve met me more’n five 
hundred times to-night! You ought to be 
shot! ’’ 


‘No sich language as that!’’ says I, leap- 
ing betwixt ’em, anxious, as I always are, to 
pour ile on the troubled waters. ‘‘ Let up, 
Bill!’? Then I turns to the Elder and says 
in a loud whisper: ‘‘ He ain’t just O. K. in 
his upper story. You go ahead and have 
your little reunion with the others and I'll 
get him away,” and I shoved Bill out the side 
door and landed him on the walk, where he 
sot down hard. The fresh air seemed to 
revive him, and he took out his teething-ring 
and threw it in the gutter ‘long with his 
lamp-mat and a bunch of wax flowers, and a 
pound of home-made candy and a pair of 
pillar shams, and some other things. 

** Bill,’’ says I, ‘‘ did they get your ten?”’ 

‘‘Great jumping snakes, I'll bet they 
did!’’ says he, and he cut the string and 
hauled off the boot and reached in. ‘‘ No, 
it’s here, thank Heaving!’’ says he. 


Qued 
The Eagle’s Heart 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Three years! Three years! A thousand 
things could happen in three years. While 
he was camping in the Grand Cafion with the 
lizards and skunks she was waiting to hear 
from him. While he sat in the shade of the 
walls of Walpi, surrounded by hungry dogs, 
she was singing for him and wondering 
whether her letter had ever reached him. 

He sprang up again! ‘‘I will go to see 
her!’ he said to himself. Then he remem- 
bered. His horse was worn, he had no 
money and no suitable clothing. Then he 
thought: ‘‘I will write.’’ It did not occur 
to him to telegraph, for he had never done 
such a thing in his life. 

He walked out into the sitting-reom, his 
letters in his hands. 

‘How far do you call 
Wheel?’’ 

‘* About thirty miles, and all up hill.” 

‘* Will you loan me one of your broncos?’’ 

‘* Certain sure, my boy.’’ 

“7 want to ride up there and send a couple 
of letters.’’ 

‘* Better wait till morning,’’ said Reynolds. 
‘Your letters have waited three years—I 
reckon they’Il keep over night.’’ 

‘‘ That’s so,’’ said Mose with a smile. 

Sleep came to him swiftly, in spite of his 
letters, for he was very tired, but he found 
the room close and oppressive when he arose 
in the morning. The women were already 
preparing breakfast and Reynolds sat by the 
fire pulling on his boots. 

As they were walking out to the barn 
Reynolds plucked him by the sleeve and 
said: 

“I reckon I’ve lost my chance to kill 
Craig.’’ 

“Why?” 

‘A Mexican took the job off my hands.’’ 
His face expressed a sort of gloomy dissatis- 
faction. Then without looking at Mose he 
went on: ‘‘ That’s one reason daughter looks 
so pert. She’s free of that skunk’s clutches 
now —and can hold up her head. She’s free 
to marry a decent man.’’ 

Mose was silent. Mary’s letter had thrust 
itself between his lips and Cora’s shapely 
head, and all thought of marriage with her 
was gone. 

As they galloped up to the camp the boys 
were at work finishing the last bunch of 
calves. The camp wagon was packed and 
ready to start across the divide, but the cook 
flourished a newspaper and came running up. 

‘‘ Here you are, posted like a circus.’ 

Mose took the paper, and on the front page 
read in big setters: 

BLACK MOSE! 
Mysterious as Ever 
The Celebrated Dead Shot 
Visits Wagon Wheel and Swiftly Disappears 

i ’em!"’ said Mose, ‘‘can’t they 
jet me alone? Seems like they can’t rest till 
they crowd me into trouble.’’ 


it to Wagon 
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Keeping Track of Young Men 
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SHORT TALKS BY BUSINESS MEN 


American cities, there exists a system of 
personal oversight of employees of impor- 
tant business concerns where money in large 
sums is handled, and for the accounting of 
which at the end of the business day a trusted 
cashier, bookkeeper, teller or clerk is held 
responsible. This system of keeping track 
of employees does not necessarily carry with 
it the implication that they are distrusted; if 
that were the case they would be immediately 
relieved of their responsibilities, and the ne- 
cessity for further watching their movements 
obviated. But to satisfy themselves that no 
mistake has been made in the selection of 
employees in whose keeping the cash, and 
therefore the commercial welfare of the con- 
cern, have been placed, the majority of 
employers periodically inquire into the home 
life and recreations of those whom they trust. 
This inquiry is not made openly; neither 
is it done by stealth. There is very little 
detective work required. It is very easy to 
learn whether Jenkins, the trusted cashier, 
keeps a stable of fast horses on a known 
income of $3000 a year, or whether Perkins, 
the head bookkeeper, is given to fast living. 
These facts may be gathered slowly and 
by piecemeal, but gathered they are, from 
divers sources. Once it is proved that the 
habits of an employee of trust are such as to 
warrant watching, stern surveillance is 
brought into requisition. Then comes a 
rigid examination of the suspect’s accounts, 
made out of office hours, usually, by an 
expert auditor. If irregularities are discov- 
ered, the offending employee is called upon 
to explain. If the explanation is unsatisfac- 
tory, dismissal follows. Unless the extrava- 
gant Jenkins or the bibulous Perkins has 
actually plunged into the depths of thievery 
he is not prosecuted. His bondsmen are 
more apt to put him behind iron bars than his 
employers. There is more humanity and 
forgiveness in the business world than 
library-locked essayists will ever know 
about; despite stringent methods for the dis- 
couragement of roguery there is much opti- 
mism concerning the general trustworthiness 
of mankind. 


NEW YORK, as in most other large 


Honesty As President of the 
Cannot be North American Trust 

Company, Mr. Alvah 
Compulsory Trowbridge expresses his 


belief that honesty can 
never be made compulsory, that though some 
system for ‘“‘ keeping watch’’ over employees 
is right and proper, young men in positions 
of trust are generally as honest as they are 
ambitious. Mr. Trowbridge says briefly and 
to the point: 

‘* My experience with those who have held 
responsible positions—positions of compe- 
tency as well as of trust—has been that they 
are generally trustworthy. I do not believe 
that there is such a thing as compulsory 
honesty. If employees are suspected for any 
cause, let them be watched and _ their 
accounts looked into. It is manifestly unfair 
to cast suspicion upon any employee, how- 
ever humble, without a just, legitimate cause. 
Too often unjust suspicion begets a feeling of 
resentment which ultimately results in dis- 
interest; and carelessness is but a step to 
dishonesty. I think that frequent examina- 
tions of accounts are always valuable, if not 
an absolute necessity. Such examinations, 
made at short intervals, prevent all possible 
errors and put a check on carelessness, while 
establishing more firmly than before such 
methods as are pursued in a gwen business, 
for a given purpose.’’ - 


Integrity the Mr. George F. Seward, 
aes eran - President of the Fidelity 

2 ’ and Casualty Company 
Seward of New York, is a man 


who enjoys both social 
and business distinction, and who combines 
the spirit of the philosopher with the matter- 
of-fact viewpoint of the alert business man. 
Upon the subject of watching trusted employ- 
ees Mr. Seward says: 

‘*The methods most effective in securing 
honesty among responsible employees are: 
the careful selection of men, a careful system 
of bookkeeping, careful audits frequently 
made, and the plan of changing men from 
desk to desk. By these methods much 
trouble may be averted both for employer 
and employee. 

“* Among cashiers, bookkeepers and others 
who hold places of trust, in either large or 


small concerns, integrity is the rule. The 
fear of exposure and the disgrace that fol- 
lows keeps some men within bounds, but, 
generally speaking, men are honest, and 
there is little need for ‘ keeping track’ of the 
goings and comings of any employee. 

‘* Beyond the shadow of a doubt the 
periodical examination of a firm’s books by 
an expert accountant is a beneficial check 
upon men who might otherwise pilfer. No 
corporation, firm or individual employer can 
afford to neglect independent expert audit 
work. Such audits will not prevent dishon- 
esty altogether, but they will prevent system- 
atic and extensive defalcations. 

‘*In my experience I have not found it 
advisable to proceed upon the theory of 
trusting men without preventive aids. It 
seems to me every right-minded, honest man, 


young or old, desires to work under a system | 


which gives assurance that he is doing right. 
If any officer or other person in a position of 
trust objects to the auditing system he is 
either dishonest or unduly sensitive. It is 
the duty of an employer so to manage his 
affairs as to place no unnecessary temptation 
in the way of those whom he controls. 


“To any young man 
holding a position of trust 
I would advise his con- 
stant faithfulness. He 
should be observant, 
always, so as to be useful. He should indi- 
cate by his whole course that he is earnestly 
desirous of serving his employer’s best inter- 
ests. Finally, he should be careful in his 
course of life to avoid not only doing evil 
but the appearance of doing it. The em- 
ployee who models his business career upon 
such fine old principles will not need to be 
watched. He is beyond all watching or need 
for watching. 

‘In the particular business in which I am 
engaged cases innumerable are presenting 
themselves where some irregularity is con- 
stantly being brought to light by the exami- 
nation of accounts. Such disclosures are the 
result of a prompt and careful auditing of 
books and, in almost every instance of the 
kind referred to, the misappropriated amounts 
have been recovered because of such prompt 
action. Tosum up the situation, it is enough 
to say that, while men are given to the gam- 
bling spirit, the love of display and high- 
living, there are likely to be defalcations; 
but, as nearly as human ingenuity can make 
it so, honesty must be imposed on trusted 
persons to such an extent that morally 
warped natures will, perforce, do their work 
as well, and as free from cunning selfishness, 
as the man born of high instincts.’’ 


The Need for 
Independent 
Audits 


The Employee 
Who Needs 
No Watching 


Mr. C. W. Haskins, of the 
firm of Haskins & Sells, 
is one of the foremost ac- 
countants in this country. 
It was this gentleman and 
his business associate who were called upon 
by the United States Government, a few years 
back, to audit the accounts of the National 
Treasury at Washington, a distinction which 
was conferred solely on the individual merits 
of the two men. Not since Alexander 
Hamilton was Secretary of the Treasury had 
Uncle Sam’s system of bookkeeping been 
inspected and overhauled until Mr. Haskins 
and Mr. Sells were invited to scan the 
Treasury ledgers and institute a perfect sys- 
tem of accounts. Opinions upon the subject 
of ‘‘ keeping track’’ of men in positions of 
trust, and the kindred matters which the sub- 
ject suggests, cannot therefore fail to be of 
moment and interest when given by one of 
Mr. Haskins’s business standing. These are 
his thoughts upon the matter: 

‘« The one effective deterrent of carelessness 
and guarantee of honesty is the adoption of 
the most approved modern methods of 
accounting and bookkeeping. In conjunction 
with such a system there should be periodic, 
independent audits of the accounts by cer- 
tified public accountants of high character 
and good standing in the business commu- 
nity. Theaverage cashier and bookkeeper in 
most instances is selected only after a thor- 
ough investigation of his character, and in 
my opinion he is, on the average, a man of 
integrity. The causes of such defalcations 
as occur are usually traceable to some partic- 
ular temptation to which the trusted man has 
been exposed, or from a pressure of circum- 
stances peculiar to his case. These have 
usually been the causes of his act rather than 
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an inherent dishonesty. I think that the 
majority of men are naturally honest; but I 
am not familiar with a case in point where 
an individual, or a set of men, is intrusted 


| with responsibility without some kind of 





check upon the work. Whatever.the opin- 
ion might be of the owners of a corporation or 
business, it is an extremely unwise policy to 
place any more strain upon the honesty of 
men than can be avoided. The proper exam- 
ination of books by independent auditors is 
bound to disclose any irregularity in the 


accounts, and as this is known to all clerks | 


and officials, it must act as a moral check 
upon any dishonest purposes.’’ 





Another successful man 
who adds to his imme- 
diate calling as a public 
accountant and auditor 
the training and knowl- 
edge of the practicing lawyer is Mr. H. R. 
Dixon. This gentleman’s experience with 
men has impressed upon him the necessity 
for establishing every kind of precautionary 
method with which to discourage dishonesty, 
rather than to detect it after the act has been 
committed. Mr. Dixon’s views on the sub- 
ject of the average employee’s honesty are 
very candidly expressed. 

‘* The most effective, and indeed the only 
practical method of preventing the misappro- 
priation of money among trusted employees, 
is a rigorous examination by an outside audi- 
tor or expert accountant who is skillful and 
knows what ‘strings to pull,’ and acts at a 
time when least expected. There is no other 
safe method of check if the employee is to 
be trusted at all. 

“It is little short of criminal on the part of 
an employer to hand over to a young, or an 
old man for that matter, large or small sums 
of money without keeping a systematic watch 
of its disposition. Of course, many men are 
morally strong in this direction; they have 
normal integrity, and have no inclination to 
divert the funds of others, even when the 
handling of such funds is_ unrestricted. 
Others again are prevented from stealing by 
fear of exposure or the sacrifice of their bonds. 
But, as before remarked, the periodical 
examination of a firm’s books by an expert 
accountant, called in for the purpose, when 
effectively and regularly made, acts as the 
most beneficial check upon men who might 
otherwise steal. 

‘* Expert auditors act the part of detectives, 
and naturally restrain and prevent the 
tempted from the faults and criminal step 
about to be taken. Nor should the audits be 
merely occasional ; they should form a part of 
the system of conducting every business; 
being so understood by the employees. To 
achieve the end in view such examinations 
must be thorough, unexpected and repeated. 


The Preventive 
Check Applied 
to Dishonesty 


‘‘A stranger makes the 
best auditor, for then 
there is no sentiment or 
sympathy existing to let 
the suspected one ‘ down 
easy,’ as has been the case with many cash- 
iers of banks. Examiners who have grown 
up with their fellow-clerks make poor audi- 
tors. Much, of course, depends upon the cir- 
cumstances in each case as to what men are 
to be trusted with the. money of others without 
recourse to any kind of detective aids. The 
financial and social positions of employees, 
their habits, associations, and so on are all fit 
subjects of inquiry upon which to base a 
judgment. But, for the average employee, a 
systematic and periodical audit is the best 
and most effective check upon dishonesty 
ever devised. Wholly trustworthy book- 
keepers and cashiers welcome an examination 
of their accounts, 

“In August, 1892, I was called into a well- 
known banking house and, after a few days’ 
investigation, discovered a defalcation on the 
part of the cashier of $37,000, a sum which 
had been gradually appropriated during thir- 
teen years. This could not have happened 
if an auditor had occasionally dropped in 
upon the dishonest cashier. Again, only last 
month a small trader called upon me and 
wanted an investigation of his affairs; his 
cashier had unexpectedly gone away. I 
found the trader’s funds were also gone and 
his: books doctored so that he could not tell 
where or how he stood. It was the old story 
of the ‘ barn door.’ 

‘* Aside from any moral aspect of the ques- 
tion I urge that for the welfare of the 
employee no less than for the safety of the 
employer there should be a constant keeping 
watch upon all moneys received and dis- 
bursed by those intrusted with their care. It 
is too late to lock the stable-door when the 
horse has been stolen.’’ 


A Stranger 
Makes the 
Best Auditor 
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shown in our free catalogue, which h also describes the 
perfection in manufacture that insures superiority. 


ADDRESS 


JONES FURNITURE COMPANY, Dept. J, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 










You cannot afford to delay learning how you 

can substitute them for your cumbersome, 
complicated books, so filled with old and 
You useless matter that the good is almost lost. 
Write now for Cae. ed better still, 

send us four (2c.) stamps for four months’ 


subscription to = a Toummal of Busi- 
ness Methods. It illustrates and explains 


| porn bs aa oa in use by 











onal 
aon. a pe oreughly explains 
methods mie systems that will 
you im your work. 
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Chicago Musical College 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, PRESIDENT. 
College Bldg., 202 Michigan Boul., Chicago, Ill. 


hool i 
MUSIC Sens et 


BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
Dr. F, Ziegfeld, Dr. Louls Falk, Hans Von Sehiller, 
William Castle, Bernhard Li E. dacobsohn, 
Rudolph Ganz, Chas. Gauthier, Herman Devries, 
Hart Conway, Director School of Acting. 


35th Season Begins September 10 
sek ee ee emis 


No other institution of musical learning numbers so many 
celebrated artists in its faculty. 

The — of instruction and arrangement of courses represent 
the outcome of more than thirty years of experience. 
exci ‘College meceist ng is baa nest structure in existence devoted 
1 co! 





be agatinr ort of tuition are the lowest commensurate with the 


hi instruc 
neal information in the college catalogue, which we will be 
mail free upon application. 








Produces this high 
polish and does not 
scratch. 

Easily Applied 
Always Clean, Coa 
and Brilliant 
Will mail upon re- 
ceipt of 60 cents in 
stamps, 1-lb. sample 
can, sufficient to pol- 
ish 250 square feet. 


WH. WATERALL & CO. 
200 NK. 4th Street, 














F. E. GRANT, Beoks, 28 W. 424 Street, New York 
(Afention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 
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Literary FolK -GAesrr 


Ways and Their Work 


lishers has made it almost a certainty 

that if you are a hero on the field of 
battle you can be on that account a consider- 
ably richer man the first moment you have 
sufficient leisure to sign a contract for a 
book. This would probably happen even if, 
were such a thing possible, the hero had 
never learned writing. 

But when a man like General Baden- 
Powell, who has a pen as lively and graphic 
as that of the best war correspondent, is shut 
up in Mafeking, where no publishers and no 
publishers’ agents can get at him, the nervous 
strain which these gentlemen undergo is 
something not to be spoken of lightly. 
Almost the very first telegram which was sent 
from London, addressed to Mafeking, when 
the news came of the relief of that town, 
was one tothe gallant B.-P. from a London 
publisher offering an advance of $30,000 for 
a book on the siege. And close on the heels 
of this, it is said, were five other telegrams 
offering money with equal or at least similar 
lavishness. 

The story seemed exciting enough for a 
week or two until it was rumored that Lord 
Roberts had been offered £100,000—a round 
half million of dollars—for a history of the 
South African War. ‘‘ Bobs’’ is well known 
as an admirable writer, and his Forty-One 
Years in India had a large sale a few years 
ago. Yet this offer, if it actually was made, 
is almost fabulous. 

There has been talk of some continental 
houses offering large sums to President 
Kruger for a written account of his side of 
the case. But publishing fees on the conti- 
nent are not often so big as they are in 
England and America, so it is unlikely that 
President Kruger will receive any offer 
worthy of comparison with Lord Roberts’ or 
even General Baden-Powell’s. 


To modern competition among pub- 


Ellen Terry’s Artistic Children 


One of the most interesting books which 
can be imagined would be Miss Ellen Terry’s 
(Mrs. E. A. Wardell’s) Autobiography. It 
is very doubtful, however, whether the read- 
ing public will ever have the pleasure of 
turning its pages. This is not because the 
book will not be written, but because it may 
never be published. No one except Miss 
Terry herself could give accurate information 
on the subject, but it is understood that 
already she has written many chapters of 
reminiscences. Writing for her own pleas- 
ure and possibly for her children’s is one 
thing, however, and publishing another. The 
great actress, who has learned to face calmly 
thousands of people, is as shy as a child 
when it comes to a question of her writing. 

She should not write badly, for the Terry 
blood is insistently artistic, and makes those 
who possess it, even when they are not on the 
stage, sure to be in some artistic profession. 
Miss Terry’s two children, for example, 
Miss Edith Craig and Mr. Edward Gordon 
Craig, after having had a fling at the stage, 
gavethat up. Mr. Craig edits a curious little 
magazine called the Page, full of quaint 
designs and woodcuts of his own. 

It bears upon its title-page the statement 
that it is published ‘‘ at the Sign of the Rose, 
Hackbridge, Surrey,’’ and this never 
changes, though it is some time since the 
editor has lived there. He is now in an 
obscure little Somerset village, in a tiny cot- 
tage, on a street quaintly named Plunderers’ 
Street. This, says Mr. Craig, seems the 
ideal address for a publisher, but tn spite of 
it the plunder from the Page does not over- 
burden him. 

Miss Craig is a designer and maker of 
theatrical costumes, and if things go on in 
the London theatrical world as they have 
been going there will soon be no first-rate 
production there for which Miss Craig has not 
designed the costumes. 


The Briefest Editorial Snub 


Letters from editors to contributors in 
which the former gracefully decline the 
offerings of the latter have been couched in 
ten thousand ways. But rarely has one 
been written more tersely and to the point 
than that which a well-known English author 
lately received. The writer may usually be 
counted on to furnish amusing and wholly 
unobjectionable stories. But on this occasion 
he gave himself a little freer hand, and the 


result, though moral enough, was perhaps 
not quite ‘“‘ for the family.’” This story was 
sent to a magazine which is very particular 
about such matters. 

The editor, who is a friend of the author, 
and who knew that the latter’s sense of humor 
would make him take it as it was meant, re- 
turned the manuscript promptly with the fol- 
lowing note: 

“ My Dear Sir: Oh, my dear sir! 
“ Yours faithfully, 





Andrew Lang at Fault 


The present generation of novel readers 
probably know the novels of Miss Violet 
Hunt much better than they do those of 
Margaret Hunt, who is her mother. For it is 
some years now since Mrs. Hunt published 
her novels, and nowadays only masterpieces 
live much beyond the second or third season 
of their existence. But the Londoner who 
has read their books and whose privilege it is, 
as he comes down a leafy lane on Campden 
Hill, to stop for a cup of tea with Mrs. and 
Miss Hunt at an attractive small house on his 
left, has double reason to believe that literary 
gifts are hereditary or at least contagious. 

Translating is’ usually called hard work, 
but Mrs. Hunt finds it almost the most amus- 
ing thing she can do. And this is not to be 
wondered at when one learns that she 
acquires languages almost by instinct. Once 
she was translating various German fairy 
tales and folklore stories fora volume. They 
were not all in pure High German, but 
seemed to be in various local dialects. Mrs. 
Hunt, however, said that she bothered very 
little about that; they all seemed near 
enough German to be comprehensible. After 
the book was done she met her publisher one 
day. 

** By the way,’’ said he, ‘‘I didn’t know 
that you knew Danish.’’ ‘‘ I don’t,’’ was the 
somewhat surprised reply. 

** But you translate from it,’’ persisted the 
publisher; ‘‘ one of the stories in that book 
was Danish.’’ 

** Was it all right?’’ asked the translator. 

‘Yes, entirely.’? ‘* Then,’ said Mrs. 
Hunt, ‘‘ I suppose I know Danish.’’ 

Some time later Mr. Andrew Lang, who 
was editing a volume of fairy and folklore, 
was complaining that at the moment he 
couldn’t put his hand on any one to translate 
a Norwegian story for him. ‘“‘ Let me do 
it,’’ said Mrs. Hunt, who was present. 

**Do you know Norwegian?’’ asked Mr. 
Lang. ‘‘No,’’ was the answer; and Mr. 
Lang, who prides himself on getting out 
scholarly volumes, thought a. joke must be 
meant. But ultimately he was persuaded to 
make the experiment, and then submitted the 
result to a competent Norwegian scholar. 
Mrs. Hunt does not know Norwegian, but 
somewhere in Mr..Lang’s book can be found 
that Norwegian story as she translated it. 


The Parrot of a Novelist 


Major Arthur Griffiths cannot complain 
that as he grows older life grows dull and 
monotonous with him. Having had in the 
army a fairly long career which embraced the 
Crimean War, and which has ever since kept 
him in intimate connection with all military 
affairs in England and in close friendship 
with most of the prominent military men, he 
varied things by becoming Deputy Governor, 
in succession, of three of the most important 
prisons in England, and later, for a long 
time, Inspector of Prisons. Meanwhile, in 
spare times he edited several papers and 
wrote many novels. 

When in Gibraltar he edited the Gibraltar 
Chronicle, and later, in London, he was editor 
of the Fortnightly Review, one of the most 
distinguished English publications, and then 
of the World, one of the smartest. Nowa- 
days he is trying his hand on a London 
daily. The several capital detective stories 
he has written are perhaps the work that 
amuses him most. 

‘*T don’t think that I am greedy as an 
author,’’ says he, ‘‘ but I hkave invented a 
scheme to increase my profits. When I give 
people copies of my story, The Rome 
Express, I generally offer to bet half a crown 
that they cannot discover who committed the 
murder until they reach the last chapter. I 
don’t always win, but I do sometimes, and in 
an author’s earnings every little helps. I 













From Weaver to Wearer 


No middleman's profits to pay— that is 


how you save 33 cent. when you 
deal direct with us. We manufacture 
oniy the finest quality 
Cheviots, Serges 
Broadcioths and Cassimeres 

And poet peers to be fresh-made 
and the fi quality —no mill-ends 
—no seconie.- 1 Alt im the latest patterns 
and shades, suitable for 


Golf, Bicycle, 
Outing and 
Tailor-Made Suits 


Our prices, for 54 in. wide, from 9 cts. 
to $1.50 per yd. We cut length desired. 


FREE Samples sent by mail to choose 
from. Write for them. 
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Vacation 
Money 


Earning - 


JE WANT to appoint a bright 

Agent in every town in_ the 

country to look after the local sub- 
scription business of 


The 
Saturday 
Evening 
Post 


These agents will be paid liberally 
for their services, and, in addition, we 
shall give 176 sums of money, amount- 
ing to $3000, to those who do the best 
work before September 15. 





There is a splendid opportunity for any 
one who desires to devote a portion of 
the vacation season to pleasant money 
earning, and we will help in making 
a success of the work. 


A line addressed to the Post’s Circulation Bureaa 
wilt bring full details 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


DO you CAN. 
nor StAMMeE” se cureo 
oii ape Le fn es aa 


M sabella Alden (Pans 
Cedar Avenue, Fhiladelphiny . ¥ be ones 


-P r-Gen. U. 
On hans’ C P Court, Philadelphia, ond Hon, Robert 
* con er Oovemner Pennsy!vania. 
Send for our new 67-page book, Address 
The Philadelphia Taottinie 1033 | aan Garden Street 





Epwin PB ag 0h and President. 
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hea extra-fime enamel paper, 9x 12. 
Paul and Soul's A Countess Potockt, — 
The Soldier's .efc. By mail, $1, note or stamps- 


The Stone Printing and Mfg. Co., 11% Jefferson St., Roanoke, VA 
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Scholarships 


The Trustees of the AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CoRRESPONDENCE have at their disposal a lim- 
ited number of Scholarships for instruction by 
mail in Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, 
and Locomotive Engineeri: » including a com- 

lete course in Mechanical Drawing. ‘These 
Bcholarships are open to young men who are 
earnest and ambitious, and who will pledge 
themselves to finish the genes. TUITION 
ABSOLUTELY FR Students must fur- 
nish text-books, sup ites and pay postage. 
For particulars, send for ook 1,’* 

To show the merit of our courses, we will mail, on re- 
ceipt of 25c., our regular text-book on ** Electric Railways.” 


American School of Correspondence 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts) 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Modes and Methods 


At Riverview Academy 
differ from the principles 
prevailing at ordinary 
schools. Boys are trained 
to think first and memo- 
ei rize after. To build the 
body and mould the char- 
“, acter are considered of 
, equal importance with 
? mental development. 
Strength of brawn and 
brain is the combination 
secured by those who 
received their training 
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| Main Building. 


At Riverview Academy 


And made many of them famous. 65th year. Prepares for any 
College or Military School. Overlooks the Hudson. 


J. B. BISBEE, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

















Start Your 
Career in a 
Salaried Position 


Young men and women 
looking for employment 
should send for our 
new circular —‘*Support 
Yourself While Learn- 

ing a Profession.” It is 
free. You can become a 


Mechanical Engineer 
Electrician, Architect 
200,000 students and graduates. When writing, 
state subject in which interested. 
International Correspondence Schools 
Established 1891. Capital, $1,500,000, 
Box 1171, _ Seranton, Pa. | 
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College Bi a& oF a TRATTO 
Rethle NY. . 











Writeand learn 


how you can se- 

cure a scholar- 

ship in your 

choice of over 

300 leading colleges, conservatories and professional 
Schools. Catalogues free. State age, what you wish 
to study, first and second choice of school, previous 
educational advantages and when you wish to enter. 

Sample Copy Magazine Free. 
Pe COLLEGE MAGAZINE 
315 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


irs. Dorr’s School for Girls 


Mountain Station, Orange, N. J. 
50 minutes from New York. Send for Circular. 
New York, Peekskill-on- Hudson. 


The Peekskill Military Academy. ,%". 
Th Prepares for colieges and Government schools. 
hp} gy toes eee ee Beis: 4 
cer deta’ y ar partment. Ss 
September 19. Address The Principals. 


Rockland Institute and Military Academy 
oo England School on N. ¥. Soil, High grade, moderate 
We registered students from 15 States this year. 
pezinasions Bowling Alleys, Boating, Athletics, Steam Heat, 
ELMER E. FRENCH, A.M., Principal 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. 


St. John’s Military Academy, Detatielé, Wis. 


School for Boys. Situated in Wisconsin’s 
finoes aks coh region, 100 miles from Chicago. 
‘Address Sipnex’ T. SMYTHE, Pu. D., President. 


ine SMITHDEAL BUSINESS COLLEOS,, Bietmnend, Va. 
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am proud, moreover, of having thus made five 
shillings from Conan Doyle.”’ 

in Major Griffiths’ study there is a bright- 
eyed gray parrot in a cage, and its master 
asserts that it helps him in his work to hear 
the bird’s chatter. But as the bird, like most 
parrots, will never talk before visitors, some 
of these visitors think that it only helps to 
make the room perfectly quiet. 


Rane 


The Sure Harbinger of Summer 


When the peach and the apple and the 
pear blossoms deck the erstwhile bare limbs 
of their parent trees; when ‘‘ peepers’’ 
peep and ‘‘shadblows’’ appear, and the 
bobolink pipes up, and Mr. Bangs’ latest book 
comes to the bookstalis, then we may know 
that spring is well under way and that sum- 
mer is nigh at hand. All of these portents 
had we save the last, yet the days seemed cold 
and people gathered in knots and said, ‘‘ The 
summer is backward.’’ But the last sign 
was vouchsafed when The Booming of Acre 
Hill, the latest child of Mr. Bangs’ perennial 
fancy, blossomed into being. 

The book deals with life in the vicinity of 
Acre Hill and Dumfries Corners, suburban 
settlements in Westchester County. Mr. 
Bangs is a Westchesterian or Westchesterite or 
Westchestern, and he writes of what he has 
known and seen. The stories are of varying 
merit, but all are extremely hammocky. 

The sketches relating to children are the 
best and the funniest. Mr. Bangs seems to 
have a real sympathy and affection for and 
understanding of the healthy American boy, 
and Jarley’s Experiment, wherein he tells of 
the transference of superfluous energy from a 
boy to his father, is funnier than there was 
any need to be. It is wicked to waste good 
fun when there is such a scarcity of it. 

The Mayor’s Lamps and The Balance of 
Power read as if they were founded upon the 
author’s political experience; for at one time 
in his career he threatened to withdraw from 


‘*the making of many books” and become a. 


mayor. We have always thought that 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers sent up a colony 
of young authors to Yonkers. who voted 
against him and so saved him for the book 
trade, for he was defeated. But perhaps he 
knew that he would be beaten and only ran 
that he might gain experience, like the 
absent-minded reporter who once allowed 
himself to be electrocuted that he might write 
it up. 

It will be at least six months before another 
book issues from the fluent fountain-pen of 
Mr. Bangs, but already his seeds are in the 
ground, for he is a thrifty husbandman and 
with him it is always both seed time and 
harvest. — Charles Battell Loomis. 


An Overambitious Art 


The author of Galloping Dick and The 
Adventurers has proved that he can write a 
stirring tale with no lack of the coil of cir- 
cumstance. He has shown his gift of a large- 
lunged humor, his command of a whimsical 
turn for the unexpected. But on this latter 
score we could have spared a thing so extrav- 
agantly unexpected as a book not bright 
enough to carry the interest to its finis. 

The Rebel is a very thorough and pains- 
taking piece of work. The atmosphere and 
the diction fit their period with a scholarly 
nicety. The historical background is scrupu- 
lously correct —indeed, one is presently per- 
suaded that the whole thing is pure history, 
with no fiction whatever to alleviate its unre- 
lenting facts. This is carrying the illusion a 
trifle too far. We feel that the vaulting ambi- 
tion, of Mr. Marriott Watson’s art has o’er- 
leaped its sell and fallen on the other side. 

It is possible, and most desirable, to write 
history with so vivid a touch, so careful a dis- 
guise of learning, so nice an elimination of 
all but the truly relevant and vital facts, that 
it may read like fiction and beguile even the 
unashamed seeker after mere entertainment. 
But it is hardly pardonable to write fiction 
with so much repetition of monotonous detail, 
so easy a disregard of formal structure, so 
ragged and non-significant a conclusion, that 
it reads like the history of one of those slack 
periods when the world-spirit is taking a 
vacation. The character of Anthony, fourth 
Earl of Cherwell, more or less of the Court of 
Charles Second, is drawn with such under- 
standing, sympathy and fullness that we 
attain to a most intimate knowledge of his 
personality; but this knowledge only leaves 
us divided between wonder and regret that 
the fate which he so obstinately courted had 
not overtaken him at an earlier stage in his 
career. . —Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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The Greatest Time-Saver Ever Invented 
Dispenses with All Useless Books of Record 


‘MORE WORK— LESS TIME ”’ 


The “Perpetual Ledger System” ae no > same from methods 


of handling accounts now in use. 
you now employ may be ps 
methods, you simply adopt our advantages. 


“he Sag features a the plan 
e do not change your 
It is adapted for 


any line of mercantjle or banking business, and is now em- 


by representative concerns in every conceivable 


trade; a a | and general ledgers; sales, purchase 


and private ledgers; tria!-balance books, cost and 


rice books, pay-rolls, inventory books, etc. 
ves are made any size and with any de- 
sired ruling. 


We havg 60 experts covering the entire United 
States, and within 30 days our representatives 
can call on ee no matter where you are located, 
ane so lain our methods, and can prove 

to you our ability to so systematize and sim- 

plify your business that you will be in closer 

touch than ever with both credit and debit side. 
Correspondence solicited. 


BAKER-VAWTER CO., 1102 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 











The Norwood 
School 


Norwood, Mass. 


FOR BOYS. Fifteen miles from Boston, mid- 
way between the towns of Norwood and Canton. 
Number limited. Individual method in instruc- 
tion and character moulding by personal in- 
fluence the special features of the school. A 
noble situation, pleasant home, rural surround- 
ings, yet within 25 minutes of Boston. Reference 
to all our present and past patrons. Circulars 
on application. 


WILLIAM CHAUNCY LANGDON, A. M. 
Headmaster 
P. O., Canton Junction, Mass. 


Miss Baird’s 
Home School for Girls 


The same care, watchfulness and 
pe 7 yoy attention that a mother 
would her o- is extended to 
wars "pupil in Miss Baird’s Schoo! 
‘or Girls. The student is im- 
pressed with the impor- 
tance of forming habits of 
promptitude, and devel- 
oping the power of at- 
tention and concentration. 
Special attention is given to 
morals, manners and health 
—to everything that makes 
for the , evel = a well- 


tally 
and physically. 












nen 
ilustrated cata- 
logue on application. 
Miss CORNELIA F. BAIRD 
Norwalk, Conn. 

















The University 
of Maine 


ORONO, ME. 


A public institution, maintained by the State and 
eneral Government. Undergraduate Courses oes 
Jlassical, I.atin Scientific, Scientific; Chem 

~ cultural, Preparatory Medical; Civil, Sn oe 

and Electrical Engineerin, Pharmacy (4 
yoate), acy (2 years); Si ‘ort and Special 

Courses in po dR ‘The annual tuition c 

for these courses is $30. ‘Total expenses, including 

the cost of living, is very low. 

The School of Law, located in Bangor, maintains a course of 
three years. The tuition charge is $60 a year. The diploma 
fee is the only other charge. For catalogue or circular, 


Address A. W. HARRIS, President 














Of our work in Physical Culture, Dr. Dudley-A. 
Sargent, of Harvard College writes : “You are 
doing admirably. I wish all 4 "op in the 
country were loing as m he physical 
condilton of their pupils as tr neclh 





Indoors and out, Lasell students get exercise 
which builds up sound bodies and stro: ew Be 
to meet exacting calls of society, mother! 

a professional career. We pec dh one thing pane 
well is better than three things half done; so stu- 
dents are not allowed to undertake more studies 
than they can master without sacrificing health. 


Lasell Seminary 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


For details of courses, methods and “ home life” 
of the school, consult our catalogue. Address 








C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 



















| * Beadtosk 
_ Academy 


Founded in 1803, for the higher education 
of women, Its equipment to-day is un- 
surpassed. Every department under the 
supervision of expert teachers. Classical 
| and Scientific Courses of Study; also 
Preparatory and Optional. Unsu 

facilities in Music and Art. Healthful 
surroundings, refining influences, home 
comforts. Year begins September ig, 1900. 


Catalogue free. 
MISS IDA C. ALLEN, a eee Mass. 

















military trai 
Gavticcee mant 
cal health, mental 
clearness and 
moral earnestness. 
No compromise on 
, tobacco or 
. Our class- 
room methods cultivate 
observation, concentra- 
tion and grasp. 


BORDENTOWN 
MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Gives three courses : Scientific, Classical and Academic. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, A. M., Principal, } Bordentown, N. J. 

















. * . 
Linden Hall Seminary 
Lititz, Lancaster County, Pa. 

One hundred years of development have > elven many 
things to the equipment of Linden Hall Seminary that 
make it distinct and happily peculiar. There are com- 
forts in its —, that most schools lack. Cheerful 
rooms and and halls ious balconies, bowling alley. 
tennis courts, “4 school is a home school, en 
on a Christian, but oo -sectarian is. 
For particulars, address 
Rev. CHARLES D. KREIDER, Principal. 


Miss Anna Morgan’s Expression 





Art of Expression, Voice Culture, Aisthetic T: een 
Training, — and 1 iteratare taught by efficient 
instructors. The studio in methods, artistic 


Pri : pte ye ny ener 17 and 
al 

October 3 8. Send for booklet of information. 

Miss Anna Morgan, 204 Michigan Boulevard, 


STOP STAMMERING 


Oe ee rae a,’ ee Sian pak, Seeemens 

See niles ioe FREE to any person who stammers, with full par- 
treatment, for 6 cents in stamps, te cover postage. 

The Lewis School for Stammerers, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 








Major T. D. LANDON, aes st A 
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Providence, R. I. 


Now in its of service and 


yng ep: 
aon 9 a gem oe than ever. Ful ain of ex- 








Electrical Fars, ENGINEERIN Course completa tn 


l year; Baap Catalogue on 


’ BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
614 Twelfth Street, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 
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TVET 


NTEREST is being capteres in the 
use of smokeless powders and jack- 
eted bullets in large calibre rifles. 
A 45-calibre bullet weighing 500 
grains gives a shock to large game 

that the small bores cannot always be de- 
pended on for, Marlin Model 1895 Re- 
aters have “Special Smokeless Steel” 
rrels. For up-to-date information see out 
catalog. Mailed for 3 stamps. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 








pany Hanging Lamps, 
Telephone, complete,. . . 
Electric Door Bells, . . . 
Electric Carriage Light,. . 
Battery Fan Motor, . 
Electric Hand Lanterns, 
Pocket Flash Lights, . . . 
Miniature Electric Lamps, . 
Esper ds 9 eae 
Battery Motors from $1.00 to 1 
piery Table Lamps, . . 
Necktie Lights, 75 cents t 
$6.00 Bicycle Electric Lights, 
Electric Cap Lights, . . . 
Electric Railway, . . * . 
Battery Student Lamp, . . 
Dry Ratteries, per dozen, . 2. 
All Electrical Books at low prices. 


We undersell all on Every- 
thing Electrical 


OHIO 
ELECTRIC WORKS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Nom ne eet Ns ne OS 
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Headquarters for Electric Novel- 
ties and Supplies. 9 

Agents wanted. Send for New & 
Catalogue just out. 
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KNIFE 


THAT WILL CUT 
AND HOLD AN EDGE 





Cut is two-thirds size of Senator style. 


Blades are hand-forged from the finest razor steel 
and every knife warranted. Handle is an inde- 
structible transparent composition more beautiful 
than pearl. leneath handles are placed name, 
address, photos, society emblems, etc. 


‘ No. 118, 2 blades, $1.20 nts 
Senator No. 120.4 blades feo Wanted 
. No. 122, 4 blades, 1.85 Everywhere 


Send 2-ct. stamp for circular and terms, 
Novelty Cutlery Co., 17 Bar Street, Canton, 0. 
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Parse Bt CLEARING SALE 


600 new ’99 model bicycles car- 
. ried over,must be closed $ 11 
out atonce. Price each, complete 
SECONDHAND Rayong good as 
new; over makes 
and models. Each $3 to $10 
1900 a 1S, seictly high- 
ade makes,all styles 
faily muaranteed. 91 1to$20 
We ship anywhere on approval 
and trial before you pay a cent. 
BICYCLE FREE for carefully 
distributing 1000 catalogues for us. 
One agent wanted in each town 
one. Write at once for 
on. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 117 K, Chicago 


AMERICAN - MONITOR 
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LAUNCHES 
ADDRESS DICAR MOTOR 
32 NEW 



































The Great Boer War at Francis’ Store 
(Concluded from Page 6) 


Branch and me, are the nearest womenfolks 
to these gentlemen that have been bettin’ ’’ 
(Branch stole a startled glance at Walter; 
and, to his own surprise, Walter found him- 
self sending back a gleam of sympathy); 
** she’s Cap’n Branch’s wife; and Mist’ 
Lindsay’s my boarder. We know perfectly 
well that these two gentlemen would pay 
their bets if it cleaned ’em out of house an’ 
home; but I ain’t goin’ to see a nice, decent 
young man that’s buyin’ a home for his old 
aunt and his sister, and keepin’ his orphin 


| brothers, lose all his savin’s because them 





fools over in Africa cayn’t keep the peace. 
Cap’n Branch’’—she rose, and turned full 
on the Kentuckian—‘‘Cap’n Branch, I’ve 
heard it told often that you never refused a 
lady a favor; Cap’n, that there boy’d let his 
heart be-cut out ’fore he’d rue back; he’s a 
plumb ijit; but I ainm’t; and ‘I beg you, 
knowin’ how onpremediated was his bettin’, 
and how it’s ever’ dollar he’s got in the 
world, and the rifle belonged to his paw, 
and the hoss he raised from a colt and 
gentled hisself, and comes when he calls his 
name and follers him round like a dog, and 
never did have a lick—Cap’n, you ain’t 
goin’ to take that boy’s savin’s and hoss and 
gun if you do win ¥ 

‘“Madam,’’ cried Branch, lifting his right 
hand, ‘‘I swear I won’t touch a cent; he 
cayn’t make me! I'll fight him first!’’ 

When Walter heard the words of the plea 
he opened his lips to repel his champion; 
but as the Widow sat down, Mrs. Branch, 
who had followed every motion with acute 
attention, sprang up as if pulled by a string, 
and laid a nervous hand on Walter’s sleeve. 

‘Mr. Lindsay,’’ she said, ‘‘ you know I’m 
for the English; my great-aunt was born in 
Canada and she’s got a picture of the Queen; 
and I’ve wanted them to win, but I cayn’t 
if it’s going to cost us five hundred dollars; 
and I don’t believe you are wanting to take 
that much out of Captain Branch. It ain’t no 
use me begging him to try get off the paper; 
he says his honor’s at stake’’ (Branch’s chest 
swelled visibly, and he assumed a nobler 
attitude, while the crowd stared at this 
amazing humility); ‘‘ maybe it is, but if you 
would let him 4 

‘“My dear madam,”’ cried Walter, flushing 
to his eyes, ‘‘I never meant to take a cent; 
I was a fool to provoke him to bet; but— 
but it’s no more than fair to tell you he 
isn’t likely to need you asking me—the odds 
are against me he 

‘*Sir,’’ sh®uted Branch, ‘‘ after such sen- 
timents you have gof to hear my apology; 
it was my fault, sir. Sir, I’m an older man 
than you; I ask you as a favor to tear up 
that d-d-diabolical paper! Mistress Branch, 
I thank you. The female instinct is wiser 
than man’s reason. I never go contrary to 
your advice that I do not regret it.’’ 

As he spoke he bowed low over his wife’s 
hand and raised it to his lips. There was 
no simulation in his fervor; his wife had 
rehabilitated him. He felt that this public 
example of her wifely submission would 
wither the noisome scandal of her discipline, 
as nitric acid withers the poke weeds; and 
he loved the whole world. He hardly per- 
mitted the doctor to make his compliments 
to Mrs. Branch before he fell upon his neck 
and hugged him. ‘‘ How much apology do 
you want?’’ he cried joyously. 

‘Not a mite,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘I only 
want forgiveness and to congratulate you on 
having such a wife; her price is above 
rubies.”’ 

“Very true,’’ said Snow; and Redman 
added his compliment, concluding out of the 
exuberance of his generous heart: ‘‘And to 
ease all of your failings about losing the bet, 
I’ll bet another with me friends, Snow and 
the Doctor—if Ladysmith does fall they got 
to goto me ratification meeting and pay for 
the fireworks. If Buller gets in I’ll do as 
much for them and sing God Save the Queen, 
too—after all, she’s the bist of the bilin’ and 
the sinsibilist, too.’’ 


Ded 
Away, Sad Voices 


By Charles G. D. Roberts 


Away, sad voices, telling 
Of old, forgotten pain | 
My heart, at gricf rebelling, 

To joy returns again. 


My life, at tears protesting, 
To long delight returns, 
Where, close of all my questing, 


Her dear cyes love discerns. 
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The New Iyer Johnsog 
Semi-Hammerless 
Automatic Ejector 
Single Gun. 1901 Mode 


Made on Entirely New Principles 
No Top Nor Side Action 
Absolutely Safe 


EN YOU HAVE AN 


The quickest gun to load and fire of any ever made, 
and at the same time is absolutely safe in any position, 
without the use of bungling safety devices 


The only way to discharge the gun is to pull the trigger. The 
hammer cannot be made to strike the shell by any other means, 


The automatic shell ejector is positive and quick in 
action, and automatically throws the shell from the 
gun after firing. 


The hammer and trigger are co by the same 
spring, the hammer getting the full force of this spring 
and rebounding only after the trigger is released. 


e Other features are the single-lock- 
Price $9.50. ing bolt; rebounding lock ; centre 


hammer; fewer parts than any other gun. 
rfect gun at a popular price, and the best gun at any price. Cata- 


logue and price-list free upon application. Select from Catalogue. Ask your dealer; if he does not have what 
you want, we will send gun, prepaid, to any address in the United States. Cash with order. 


IVER JOHNSON ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 


Boston Headquarters, 163 and 165 Washington St.. Established in 1871. FITCHBURG, MASS, 
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IROQUOIS 3 in. 
LEIGHTON 2‘in. 
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COLLARS ) 


2 Ffor—~ 25¢ | 


HERE are two new designs in the celebrated H. & I. collars. While 
widely different in design both are absolutely correct, and the very 
latest and most popular creations for this season’s wear. 

H. & I. collars are made of linen— fine and carefully selected. 

They are not only correct collars, but comfortable, easy-fitting and 
durable collars. You can probably find them at your dedler’s. If not 
send us the name of your dealer, together with 25 cents, and we will 

forward you, prepaid, two of the most satisfactory collars you ever wore. 
Be sure to state the style, size and height you wish. 
Ask for our free ‘“‘ Style Book for Men,”’ our ‘‘ Stvle Book for Women,” 


or both if desired. HOLMES & IDE, Department S, Troy, N. Y. 










































4 / ” P S oe by mail, with 
bc »d perfect success, his 
Ots ? WO. a original and scientific 
method of Physiological Exercise, without any apparatus whatever, 
and requiring but a few minutes’ time in your own room just before 
retiring. By this condensed system more exercise can be obtained 
in ten minutes than by any other in two hours, and it is the only one 
which does not overtax the heart. 

It is the only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining per- 
fect health, physical development, and elasticity of mind and body. 

Perfect Health means an absolute freedom from those ailments 
which a well-informed mind knows are directly or indirectly due 
to a lack of properly arranged exercise. 

Pupils are of both sexes, ranging in age from fifteen to eighty- 
six, and all recommend the system, Since no two people are 
in the same physical condition individual instructions are given 
in each case. 

Write at once for full information and Booklet, containing indorse- 
ments from many of America's leading citizens, to 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
34-36 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 
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SA TRIANGLE 
SS 


Double Triangle Brand are in fit, 
styleand finish. Made of wo omy he 
service and longest wear of 
and cuff. Your dealer 
has them. If not, write us; we 
will tell you where to go. 
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BOX, PREPAID 


For One Dollar to your address, special box to make 


more widely known I 
Lucke’s 66 


Blended | M P O RTS ie 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN PERFECTOS 


The famous tropical stock cigars which at one-half to one-third competing prices are driving the expensive 
Havana goods out of the market ia one of the largest American cities—Chicago. Within a year we hope to 
supply several of the large cities. One market absorbs them now as fast as we can possibly produce them. 


‘These goods are a new departure in this country; they are made of three different growths of leaf 
raised near the equator combined into one cigar, the blended flavor producing a purely natural effect in 
the richest and most delicious taste and aroma. 

They are mild and fine tasting yet fulsome in satisfying power. A small part of the tobacco is strong. 
This is introduced for the same purpose as Perique is introduced into the finest pipe tobaccos— to give an 
“edge’’ to the flavor; another part is cooling; and the third gi ves a ** body ’’ and a free, even-burning 
quality which, with the other two tubaccos, produces a cigar which to any smoker is at once plainly a for- 
ward step in cigar quality, distinctly an improvement upon even the costliest Vuelta goods of the past — 
for‘Imports’’ lack the sting and the depressing after-effect of any previously known rich class of cigars. 

They are positively a surpassing value and a generous ten cents’ worth at lowest comparison; and in 
this way they cost you but four cents each. Smoke three or four, and if you don’t endorse all we say 


we'll refund your money in full. 
105 Lucke Block [court iow: } Cincinnati, 0. 


5] 


J.H.Lucke & Co., Weridot rarespecialtics in cigars,” 









Itwas learned last evening 
from the President of The 
Panville Chorus, that sever- 
al of the members had been 
suffering from Brights™ 
Disease, one case being 
aggravated by longneglect. 

Dr.Pangloss prescribed 
Sapo.io,and it’s use has 
resulted in the absolute 
cure of every case. 














INCHESTER 
fT Les 


SHOTGUNS AND 
AMMUNITION 


If you buy other makes you may get satisfaction, 
but if you buy the old reliable Winchester make 
you are sure to get satisfaction. Winchester 
guns are made in all calibers, bores, weights and styles, and 
are plain, partially or elaborately ornamented, suiting every 

_ purpose, every pocketbook and every taste. Winchester am- 
munition is made for all kinds of shooting and all kinds of guns. 
FREE—Send your name and address on a postal card for our 160 page illustrated catalogue. 
_WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, 

















NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 
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Twenty-Six Hours 
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DURKEE’S “Honey, I’s cooked foh you gran’ma, an’ you ma, but dis hyar 
SALAD DRESSING is de bestest I’s evah used.” 

Send for FREE BOOKLET on ‘‘Salads: How to Make and Dress 
Them,” giving many valuable and novel recipes for Salads, Sand- 
wiches, Sauces, Luncheon Dishes, etc. Sample bottle, 10 cents. 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., 125 Chariton Street, NEW YORK 











CHICAGO— BOSTON 








The fast New England Express trains recently placed in 
service over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway 
afford the quickest service ever presented for travel between 
the West and New England. 

Leave Chicago daily, 2:00 Pp. M.; arrive Boston 4:55 next afternoon. 
Leave Boston, South Station, B. & A. R. R., daily, 10:45 A. M.; arrive 
Chicago 11:50 next morning. 


“* Book of Trains ’’ tells about these and other fast trains. 
on request. 

























Copy sent anywhere 
A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 















Have a good Cigar. 
They cost you the same. 
again. 



















smoke as a poor one. 


It's just as easy to have a — 
ou will like it and buy it 


The Brunswick is good. 
Look for Arrow Head on Every Cigar. 
JACOB STAHL, JR. & CO., Makers, 168th St. and 3d Ave., New York City 

















Your Shoes Last Twice as Long 


And look immensely better if you keep them, when not in use, on the Simplex 
oe Tree. No wrinkles, warping, turning up or breaking down, 
Self-adjusting to various sizes. Sent on trial (if your dealer does not 
keep them). Send Size, Width, style of toe (narrow, medium 
or wide) with $1 for postage and packing, and we will 
send a pair, returnable within 10 days if not 
satisfactory and purchase money refunded. 


Morrell & Abbott. 231 Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 

















SOME people say it won’t pay us to advertise The 





Tooth Brush. It will pay us handsomely if 
only the people who value clean teeth and better health for themselves and their children will use it. 
SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts —e! ween the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 
hold it. This means much to cleanly perso! ones who like our brush. 

dults’ 5c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. Send for free 
booklet, “* Tooth Truths." FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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COLGATE & COS 





CASHMERE Ze) 
BOUQUET 


EXQUISITELY PERFUMED.—The Toilet Seap most in favor with Rersons refinement, 





The name of ‘Colgate & Co." ON TOILET and SHAVING SOAPS, REC AUMER, SACHETS, TOILE 4 
WATERS, DENTAL and TARE POWDERS corresponds to. he “ Sterl « wt on Silver. 
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